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CHAPTER IX.—A CURIOUS FANCY. 


Bake watched the steamer until it was | of the cause, he was not prepared for such a | passable gulf. His present residence was 
out of sight, and then turned sadly away. | result. It seemed to him now as though this | Paris, and he returned there on the follow- 
The great change that had come over Inez | separation was an eternal one, and the star- | ing day. 

















* it was the same figure—the black nun's dress—and the same look."—Page 115. 
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story, knocked at the door of a room in the 
rear of the building. 

“ Come in,” said a deep-bass voice. 

Blake entered thereupon, saying: “ Hell- 
muth, old fellow, how are you?” 

At this, a man started up, letting a pipe 
fall from his mouth to the floor, and upset- 
ting a chair as he did so. 

“Blake!” he cried. “ By Heaven, Blake! 
Is this really you? Welcome back again!” 

And, with these words, he strode over tow- 
ard his visitor, and wrung his hand heart- 
ily. 

Dr. Blake’s friend was a man of very 
peculiar physiognomy. He was a tall man, 
broad - shouldered, deep- chested, and large- 
limbed. His hair was short, his beard was 
cropped quite close, and a heavy though 
rather ragged mustache, with long points de- 
pending downward, overshadowed his mouth. 
Hair and beard were grizzled with plentiful 
gray hairs, which gave an air of grimness to 
his face. His brow was deeply wrinkled, his 
eyes were deep set, and gray and piercing. 
His nose was aquiline, and he had a trick of 
stroking it with the forefinger of his left hand 
whenever he was involved in thoughts of a 
graver kind than usual. It was an austere 
face, a stern face, yet a sad one, and one, too, 
which was not without a certain charm of its 
own; and there were many who could bear 
testimony to the warm human heart that 
throbbed beneath the sombre exterior of Kane 
Hellmuth. 

The room was a large one, and a bedroom ad- 
joined it, but both were furnished in the most 
meagre manner. The floor was of red tiles. 
There was a sofa and an arm-chair. A plain 
deal table stood in the centre. Upon this 
was a tumbler and a bottle, a tobacco-box, 
and several pipes. 

Blake flung himself on the sofa, and Kane 
Hellmuth picked up the chair, and seated 
himself on it again. 

“You've been gone a long time, Blake,” 
said he, stooping to pick up his pipe, and 
filling it again as he spoke. “I began to 
think that you had emigrated altogether from 
the capital of civilization, to saw the bones 
of outside barbarians.” 

“Oh, I've been rusticating a little,” said 
Blake, indifferently, “ and doing a little in the 
way of business. I’ve been last in Switzer- 
land—I’ll give an account of myself, some 
time. And what have you been doing with 
yourself?” 

“ Won't you take something?” said Hell- 
muth, without noticing Blake’s last remark. 
“T’ve some cognac here.” 

“ Cognac! what! you with cognac?” said 
Blake, in evident surprise. 

“ Yes,” said Hellmuth. “I’ve had to come 
to it.” 

Saying this, he rose from his chair, and 
going to a closet he produced a tumbler, 
which he gravely placed on the table. 

“Take some,” said he. 

Blake poured out a little. Hellmuth 
poured out half a tumblerful, and gulped it 
down. 

“You'd better smoke,” said he. 

“T think I shall,” said Blake, and, produ- 
cing a meerschaum from his pocket, he filled 


and soon the room began to grow somewhat 
cloudy.. Silence now followed for some time, 
which may have been owing to the occupa- 
tion afforded by the process of smoking, or 
may have been caused by preoccupation of 
mind on the part of both of them. 

Kane Hellmuth, however, seemed more 
absorbed in his own thoughts than Blake. 
He stretched out his great, long legs, leaned 
back his head, and, with eyes half closed, 
puffed forth great volumes of smoke toward 
the ceiling. Blake lounged on the sofa, occa- 
sionally watching the form of the other as it 
loomed through the gathering smoke-clouds. 
He seemed on the point of speaking several 
times, but each time he checked himself. 

The silence was at length broken by Kane 
Hellmuth. 

“ Blake,” said he, suddenly—and, as he 
said this, he sat upright and rigid, fixing his 
piercing gray eyes on his friend. 

“Well,” said Blake, unconsciously rising 
out of his lounging position, and looking up 
in some surprise. 

“ Do you believe in ghosts ? ” 

“Ghosts,” repeated Blake—“ believe in 
ghosts? What a question! Why, man, what 
do you mean ?” 

“T mean this: do you believe in ghosts ? ” 

“Why—I believe in — apparitions, of 
course—that is—you know—I believe that in 
certain abnormal conditions of the optic 
nerve—” 

“Oh, of course—of course,” interrupted 
Kane Hellmuth, with a wave of his hand. “I 
know all that—every word of it. All jargon 
—nothing but words. That is the case 
wherever science deals with the soul. I need 
not have asked you such a question. You're 
a materialist, and you believe nothing but 
what can be proved by experiment. I once 
had the same belief. But let me tell you, my 
dear boy, your materialism is only good for 
the daylight and the sunshine. Wait till it 
is all dark—outside and inside, for mind and 
body—and then see what becomes of your 
materialism. It goes to the dogs.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Blake; “ but, at any 
rate, science can have nothing to do with fan- 
cies. It is built up out of actual facts. Sci- 
ence is not poetry or superstition. It is the 
truth, whether pleasant or unpleasant. For 
my part, I ama scientific man, and nothing 
concerns me that cannot be proved.” 

“ Well,” said Kane Hellmuth, “we need 
not argue. I might say that science is in its 
infancy, and can decide nothing; that there 
are things as far out of its reach as the 
heaven is beyond the earth, but what’s the 
use? I come back to myself. I’m glad you’re 
here, Blake. I’ve got an infernal load on my 
mind, and I want to tell it to somebody, if 
it’s only for the relief that one feels after a 
clean confession.” 

Kane Hellmuth drew a long breath, laid 
his pipe on the table, and, turning his eyes 
toward where Blake was sitting, sat for some 
moments in silence, staring intently before 
him. It was not at Blake that he was look- 
ing, but at vacancy; and his thoughts were 
far away from the scene immediately before 
him. Blake did not interrupt him, but sat 
watching him, waiting for him to speak. 


His voice was harsh, and he spoke with sol- 
emn and impressive emphasis. 

“‘ Blake,” said he, slowly, “ I’m a haunted 
man!” 

At this extraordinary remark -lake’s first 
impulse was to laugh, but there was some- 
thing in the expression of Kane Hellmuth’s 
face which checked the rising levity. 

“ The circumstances are so extraordinary,” 
murmured Hellmuth, as though soliloquizing, 
“and it has been repeated so often that it 
cannot be explained on the ground of fancy, 
or of hallucination. You see, an hallucination 
generally arises out of a surrounding of ex- 
citing circumstances, and is always accom- 
panied by some degree of mystery, unless, of 
course, as you said a little while ago, the optic 
nerve is immediately affected; but, mind you, 
my boy, you take a thoroughly healthy man— 
a man of iron nerve, clear head, practical 
mind, strong body—put that man in a public 
street, or in a railway-train, or in the midst 
of his daily duties, and say would it be pos- 
sible for such a man to be subject to an hal- 
lucination, and to experience it, not once but 
four several times, and in such a way that the 
form presented before his eyes was most cer- 
tainly no mere apparition, but a real exist- 
ence ?” 

Kane Hellmuth had been looking at the 
floor as he spoke, and, on finishing, raised 
his eyes with earnest and solemn inquiry to 
Blake. 

Blake made no answer. 
pared to form any reply. 

Kane Hellmuth was putting his case very 
strongly, but Blake’s ignorance of all the cir- 
cumstances forced him to wait till he should 
hear more. 

“As to the face,” continued Hellmuth, 
once more lowering his eyes, and falling into 
his soliloquizing tone, “there is no possibility 
of mistaking it. It can belong to one, and to 
one only. The features, the eyes, the expres- 
sion, could by no possibility belong to any 
other. Yet how this can be, and why it can 
be, I cannot comprehend.” 

“ What is the form that is commonly as- 
sumed by this—this—ah—appearance that 
you speak of ?” asked Blake, as Kane Hell- 
muth again paused. “Is there only one ap- 
parition, with only one shape, or are there 
several, with something in common?” 

“ There is only one,” said Kane Hellmuth, 
solemnly. “It is always the same features, 
form, and dress.” 

“Would you have any objection to tell 
what it is like? Is it a man, or a woman, o! 
a child, for instance ?” 

“Tt is a woman,” said Kane Hellmuth. 
“She is always dressed asanun. The face 
is always the same, and bears one unchanged 
expression.” 

“Anun!” said Blake. “That would be 
a black dress. Pardon me if I allude to spec- 

tral allusions, but have you ever investigated 
the subject of colors with regard to optical 
delusions, and do you know how black would 
affect such illusions ?” 

“T have not.” 

“Nor have I. I thought, perhaps, that 
the suggestion might be worth something.” 

“No,” said Kane Hellmuth, “it is worth 


He was not pre- 
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At last Kane Hellmuth broke the silence. 
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is the least important part of this visitor of 
mine. It is the face—the face, the features, 
the look, above all, the eyes, that fix them- 
selves up¢p me, and seem to penetrate to my 
inmost soul.” 

“Ts this face that you speak of at all fa- 
miliar—that is to say, does it look like any 
face with which you have formerly been ac- 
quainted, or is it some perfectly strange 
one?” 

“ Familiar ?”” exclaimed Kane Hellmuth. 
“Tt is only too familiar. It is the face of 
one who has been associated with the bright- 
est and the darkest moments of my life—one 
who was more to me than all the world, and 
whose memory is still dearer to me than all 
other thoughts. Years ago I lost her, and 
that loss broke up all my life. I never think 
it worth while, Blake, to talk about so unim- 
portant a subject as myself; but I may re- 
mark that I was once a very different man 
from what I now am, and occupied a very dif- 
ferent position. She was with me in that old 
life; but, when she died, I died, too. I am 
virtually a dead man, and it seems that I hold 
communion with the dead.” 

To Blake this strange discourse seemed 
like the ravings of incipient insanity. It was 
unusual in Kane Hellmuth, who had all along, 
ever since Blake had known him, been distin- 
guished for his perfect clear-headedness and 
dry, practical nature. Yet now it d as 


I went to hear Pére Hyacinthe. 
I was a great admirer of his. There was an 
immense crowd there, as usual. I was in the 
midst of it when it parted to make way for a 
procession. At that moment I saw, straight 
in front of me, just across the space made 
for the procession, not more than six feet 
away, the figure of a nun! She was clothed 
in black from head to foot. Her face was 
turned to me, and her eyes were fixed on 
mine with a burning intensity of gaze that 
penetrated to my inmost soul. The face was 
full of unutterable sadness and mournfulness, 
and there was also in it a deep and overpow- 
ering reproachfulness. I cannot describe it 
at all. There, however, was this black nun 
with the pale face of death opposite me, with- 
in reach, standing there, motionless as a 
statue, with her eyes, full of a terrible fascina- 
tion, fixed on mine. It was the figure, the 
face, the look, the eyes, the attitude, and the 
expression of my dead wife!” 

Kane Hellmuth looked at Blake with a 
gaze that seemed to search out the thoughts 
of the other, and again paused for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Well,” he resumed, “I need not enlarge 
on my own feelings. Words are useless. I 
will only say that this figure thus stood, mo- 
tionless, looking at me, and I stood, motion- 
less, looking at her, across this space that 
d to have opened on purpose to disclose 


Notre-Dame. 





though beneath all this there was some lurk- 
ing tendency to insanity, and that Kane Hell- 
muth’s strong intellect was giving way. His 
strange language, and his fancy that the dead 
had appeared to him, together with his evi- 
dent liability to spectral illusions, all awak- 
ened new feelings in Blake’s mind, and he 
now felt anxious to learn what his friend be- 
lieved had appeared to him, so as to see the 
direction which his wandering fancy or his 
disease might be taking. It was a friendly 
sympathy with such an affliction, and an 
earnest desire to be of some service. 

“ Yes,” continued Hellmuth, in the same 
strain, “I died once. We died together, at 
the same time. I am now dead, in law, in 
reality, virtually dead—a dead man! And it 
is because I am still moving about among 
living men, I dare say, that she comes to me 
now to warn me. Last night’s appearance 
showed that things were coming to a climax.” 

“Last night?” asked Blake. “ You saw 
this as recently as last night, did you?” 

“Yes,” said Hellmuth, “ for that matter I 
see it now—that is to say, I have so vivid a 
memory of it that by shutting my eyes now I 
can reproduce it.” 

“How many times have you seen it alto- 
gether ?” 

“ Four times.” 

“ How long is it since you first saw it?” 

“ About two years ago.” 

“Have you any objection to tell me the 
kind of appearance which presented itself 
each time, and the circumstances under which 
you saw it?” 

“ Objections ? certainly not; I am anxious 
to tell you exactly how it was in each case.” 

Hellmuth drew a long breath, and was si- 
lent for a few moments. He then continued : 

“TI came to Paris about two years ago. 
Not long after my arrival here I went to 





her to me; and the time seemed long, yet it 
could not have been longer than was neces- 
sary to allow the procession to come six feet 
or so. The procession moved on, and, in the 
smoke of incense, and the confusion of the 
crowd, the figure was lost to sight. After 
the procession had passed, I looked every- 
where, but saw nothing more of it. 

“T must say that I was very much upset 
by this; but the habit of scientific thought 
came to my aid, and I accounted for it in 
various ways—such ways as you would sug- 
gest to explain away what you consider the 
fancies of a disordered brain. Still, I knew 
perfectly well that my brain was not in the 
slightest degree disordered, and so I fell back, 
or tried to fall back, upon the theory that it 
was some chance resemblance that had so 
affected me. Various things affected my be- 
lief in this; but, nevertheless, it seemed the 
only terrible one, but the impression produced 
on me was deep, and seemed likely to be last- 
ing. 

“ Well, several months passed away, and 
at length I had occasion to take a run over 
to England. It was early morning. The 
train in which I was had gone about ten 
miles, and reached a small station, the name 
of which I forget. Another train was stop- 
ping there, and, just as we came in, it was 
beginning to move out. I was sitting on the 
side next to the other train, carelessly look- 
ing out of the window. I was facing the en- 
gine, so that the other train moved toward 
me, and thus I threw my eyes over the pas- 
sengers as they passed by. Suddenly my 
gaze was riveted by a face which was turned 
toward me. It was on the other train. It 
was a nun—the same nun—the same face, 
the same look, the same expression, the same 
eyes ; and they fastened themselves on mine 
with the same burning intensity of gaze which 





I had noticed at Notre-Dame. At this sec- 
ond meeting I felt even more overwhelmed 
than on the first occasion. Again the time 
seemed very long in which those eyes held 
mine in the spell of their terrible fascination ; 
yet it could not have lasted longer than the 
brief moment that was requisite for the other 
train to pass us. 

“After this second visitation, I confess 
I felt more bewildered than ever. I gave up 
my journey to England, and, quitting the 
train at Amiens, I came back here. If the 
first sight of this nun figure had been un- 
accountable, this second one was even more 
so. Several months more now passed away, 
and I can only say that I remained in a state 
of perfect bewilderment as to the cause of the 
two appearances which I have described. I 
began now to think that, since I had seen it 
twice, I might see it again, and was conscious 
of an uneasy state of mind, in which I felt 
myself to be constantly on the lookout. 
Thus far it had appeared in the midst of 
crowds, and by daylight; the next time it 
came it might appear in solitude, and amid 
the darkness. The thought was not a pleas- 
ant one, and yet I cannot say that I felt ex- 
actly afraid. It was more awe than fear, to- 
gether with a decided reluctance to be sub- 
jected to any further visitation. 

“ At length it came again. It was during 
the last féte Napoléon. It was a little after 
nine in the evening. I was seated in front 
of the café Vigny, on the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine. I was smoking, and indolently 
watching the crowd of people that streamed 
by, and listening to the confused murmur of 
idle chat or noisy altercation that rose all 
around me. The crowd was immense; and 
the passing forms, the rolling carriages, the 
noise, tumult, music, and laughter, all served 
to draw my mind out of certain thoughts over 
which it had been brooding somewhat too 
much. 

“Tt was at this moment, and in this place, 
then, sitting there smoking, amid the sur- 
roundings of every-day life, and the flare of 
prosaic gas-lights, that I saw it again. It 
passed along the edge of the sidewalk. I 
was looking toward the other side of the 
street when it glided into sight. It moved 
slowly along with a solemn step; and, as it 
moved, it turned its face and fixed its eyes 
full upon me. It was the same figure—the 
black nun’s dress—and the same look, inex- 
pressibly sad, despairing, and reproachful. 
It did not stop, but moved along, and was 
gradually lost in the crowd. 

“There was something about its glance 
that thrilled through me, and seemed to take 
away all my strength. I felt as before—pet- 
rified. I longed to advance toward it, and 
find out for myself whether this shape was 
corporeal or incorporeal. I could not. Even 
after it had passed I felt unable to move for 
some time. When at length I was able to 
rise from my seat, I went off after it in the 
direction which it had taken, but I could not 
find out any thing whatever about it, or see 
any figure whatever that bore the slightest re- 
semblance to it.” 

Kane Hellmuth fixed his eyes more sol- 
emnly than ever on Blake, and, after a short 
silence, continued : 
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“Last night I saw it once more. But 
there are certain circumstances connected 
with this fourth meeting which cannot be en- 
telligible to you without further explanation. 
I think I shall have to trouble you with an 
account of my past to some extent, if you 
care to listen, and don’t feel bored already.” 

“ My dear old boy,” said Blake, earnestly, 
“T shall feel only too glad to get the confi- 
dence of a man like you,” 





CHAPTER X. 
THE FATAL DRAUGHT. 


Brake drew himself nearer to his friend, 
in the intensity of the curiosity that was by 
this time awakened within him. Kane Hell- 
muth rose to his feet, poured out a glass of 
raw cognac, drank it down, and then, resum- 
ing his seat, he sat erect, with his eyes fixed 
on vacancy. 

“When I say,” began Kane Hellmuth, 
“that I am at this moment a dead man, and 
that I died ten years ago, you think, of 
coursé, either that I am using figurative lan- 
guage, or else that I am showing signs of in- 
sanity. Neither of these is the case, how- 
ever. When you hear what I have to say, 
you will perceive that these words are true, 
and actually describe my present condition. 

“Tt is a little more than ten years ago 
that I was married. My wife was an English 
girl. She was at a pensionnat in this city. 
Girls in this country are seldom allowed any 
liberty before marriage ; but she was an Eng- 
lish girl, and for that reason, perhaps, was 
allowed a far greater degree of freedom than 
would otherwise have been possible. I be- 
came acquainted with her through the me- 
dium of an English family—people, by-the- 
way, whom I thought very singular associates 
for one like her. She was about seventeen, 
fair, fragile, innocent as an angel. The first 
time that I saw her, I loved her most pas- 
sionately. I was able to see her frequently, 
and at length induced her to marry me. 

“T had nothing whatever to marry on. I 
was at that time a mad spendthrift; and, 
though I began life with a handsome allow- 
ance as second son, I soon spent it all, and 
had plunged head over heels in debt. My 
father paid my debts once, and died soon 
after. My elder brother would do nothing 
for me, and so I soon found myself in a des- 
perate position. I had to leave England, and 
come here. Here my bad habits followed me, 
and I soon found myself involved as heavily 
asever. It was under these circumstances 
that I had the madness to get married, and 
drag another down into the abyss in which I 
was. 

“She was an orphan. She had lost her 
mother four years before. Her father was 
broken-hearted, and left the country. She 
heard of his death soon after. She had been 

at this boarding-school ever since. She had 
a guardian. There had been a sister in her 
family, a mere child, who had also died. 
Thus she was alone in the world, and under 
the authority of a guardian whom she had 
never seen but once, and who took not the 





| one in my circumstances, nor was it safe for 





before her, and loved me as passionately as I 
loved her, and was therefore quite willing to 
be mine. 

“Well, I had a little money about me, 
and with this I started on a bridal tour. We 
went to Italy, and spent three months there 
—three months of perfect happiness—three 
months which, in so miserable a life as mine 
has been, seem now like a heaven of bliss, as 
I look back. I drove away all thoughts of 
my circumstances. I gave myself up alto- 
gether to the joy of the present. I would 
not let the cares of the future interfere for 
one moment with the happiness which I had 
with her. I knew that there would have to 
be an end, but waited till the end should 
come. 

“ At length, the beginning of the end ap- 
proached, and I began to see the necessity 
of exertion of some sort. I had already 
written to the guardian, acquainting him with 
the marriage. I now wrote to him a second 
time. He had taken no notice whatever of 
the first letter, which excited my suspicions 
that he was inclined to be severe on us. I 
had an idea, however, that he might have 
some property belonging to my wife, and 
wished to know what there was to rely on. 

“Paris was not a very pleasant place for 


me to go there; but I risked all, and went 
there, expecting that the guardian would 
prove amiable, and trusting to the chapter 
of accidents. While I was about it, I wrote 
also to my elder brother, telling him that I 
was married, that I intended to lead a new 
life, and asking him to use his influence to 
get me some office. 

“TI got my brother’s answer first. He 
had always felt a grudge against me, because 
my father had once paid my debts. It seemed 
as though so much had been taken from him. 
I never knew before what an avaricious and 
cold-hearted nature he had. If I had known 
it, I would not have written. His letter was 
perfectly devilish. He sneered at my mar- 
riage, and lamented that his circumstances 
would not allow him to do the same, remind- 
ed me of all my shortcomings, threw up the 
old grudge about my debts, and told me that 
with my talents I should have won a rich 
wife. Such was his letter. It prepared me 
for worse things, and these soon came to 
pass. 

“On my arrival at Paris, my creditors all 
assailed me, of course. I went to see the 
chief ones, and gave them to understand that 
my wife had money, and that, when I could 
come to terms with her guardian, I would 
settle every thing. The thing seemed plausi- 
ble to them, and they consented to wait. It 
was a lie, of course; but, when a man is in 
debt, there is no lie which he will not tell to 
fight off his creditors. The course of a fail- 
ing merchant, or a gentleman going to ruin, 
is generally one prolonged lie. 

“ At length, wearied with waiting, I wrote 
once more to the guardian, telling him that, 
if I did not hear from him, I would bring my 
wife, visit him in person, and force him to 
render an account of her affairs. 

“This time I got an answer; it was not 
very long. He said that my wife had no 





that she had been maintained at his expense 
thus far, and he had hoped that she would do 
far better for herself than she had done. Her 
marriage without his consent, he declared, 
had destroyed all claims that she might have 
on his consideration. He cast her off, and 
thought it but just that the man who had 
stolen her should support her. In answer to 
my threat about coming in person, he merely 
remarked that for one in my position England 
would hardly be a desirable place to visit. 
“Til news soon spreads. This break-up 
of my last hope became gradually known. 
It may have been gathered from my own 
words or manner; but, whatever the cause 
was, it was certainly found out, and I soon 
began to feel the effects of it. The crowd of 
clamorous and hungry creditors gathered 
thick around me, and ruin, utter and abso- 
lute, was inevitable. I had no more money; 
I could not even fly, for I was watched, and 
could not buy my tickets. I owed my land- 
lord, who also was as clamorous as the rest. 
One day more, and I should be thrown into 
prison, with no hope of escape. I should be 
torn from my wife forever. And she—what 
would become of her? She whom I had 
guarded so tenderly—she who had never 
known what it was to struggle for herself, 
with all her youth and beauty and innocence 
—what could she do, if I was torn from her, 
if she was driven from the boarding-house 
into the streets, alone, penniless, alone in a 
great city, and that city Paris? There was 
hell in that thought. 

“Such was my position. For me there 
was ruin—imprisonment perhaps for life— 
eternal separation from my wife !—for her a 
fate worse ten thousand times—the hideous 
fate which awaits the unprotected innocent in 
a city like Paris. Thus the crisis had come. 
One day more would decide all. The landlord 
had threatened me with ejection and arrest. 
One day more would plunge me into a prison- 
cell, and throw my wife on the streets. We 
had no friends. She was alone in the world. 
So was I. She loved me so passionately that 
separation from me would be death to her— 
death? that would be the lightest of the evils 
that awaited her.” 

Kane Hellmuth paused. He had spoken 
thus far in low but vehement tones, and, 
though he tried to restrain himself, there were 
visible marks of the intense agitation of feel- 
ing that was called up by all these bitter 
memories. He sat erect and rigid, with his 
eyes fixed gloomily before him, and his hands 
clutching the arms of his chair. But the 
hands that grasped the chair were strained to 
whiteness by the convulsive energy of that 
pressure; and his brow lowered into a frown 
as black as night; while on his face the 
brown, weather-beaten complexion had 
changed to a dull, ghastly pallor. 

“Death!” he repeated. “ Yes, death! 
If I had been torn from her, and flung into 
prison, I should have killed some one, and 
have destroyed myself. Arrest was death. 
For my wife there was no better fate. For 


her the best thing that could take place was 
death. Death was before us in any case, and 
therefore the question in my mind became 
reduced to this: How shall this death, which 





fortune at all for which to render an account, 





slightest interest in her. She had no future 





is inevitable, be best encountered ? 
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“These thoughts had been coming to me 
gradually, and out of these thoughts came 
this conclusion. It took shape when my 
brother’s letter came, and assumed a final and 
definite form when I received the answer from 
the guardian. For myself it was easy to 
decide—but in this case I had more than my- 
self to consider. My wife. How could she 
bear the thought? Or how could she receive 
the communication which I wished to convey 
when it was one like this ? 

“ Thus far she had known nothing except 
that I loved her. I had not shared with her 
a single one of my cares. I had spared her 
all unnecessary distress. In my own anguish 
it pleased me to see her innocent happiness, 
to listen to her bright plans for the future, to 
watch the expression of her eloquent face as 
she talked with me. Never was there a man 
more devotedly loved—more adored than I 
was by her. The whole wealth of a loving 
nature she poured forth tome. She had not 
one single thought apart from me. Her love 
was like worship in its devotion, but it had 
the warmth and the glow of human passion. 

“But the communication which I longed 
to make was made at last. It had to be made. 
It was the day—the last day of our freedom. 
The next day was to end all. It was early in 
the morning. I had not slept all night long. 
In the morning she told me that she had not 
slept. Then she looked at me with unutter- 
able mournfulness. We were sitting at the 
breakfast-table at that time. She looked at 
me as I have said, and then with a sudden im- 
pulse she flung her arms about me, and, bury- 
ing her face on my breast, burst into tears. 

“T said nothing. These were her first 
tears with me. I dared not even soothe her, 
for fear lest I should be unmanned. 

“At length she overcame her feelings. 
She raised herself, and, looking at me with 
intense earnestness, she began to speak, in a 
low, calm voice, in which there was not a 
trace of emotion. 

“* You are keeping from me some terrible 
secret,’ said she, ‘and I am miserable. What 
is it that is on your mind? There is noth- 
ing that you need not tell me. There is only 
one thing that could be a calamity to me—to 
lose your love. And I have not lost that yet 
—have I, darling?’ 

“As she said this, I drew her close to 
me, and pressed her to my heart. And then 
I told her all. I told her, looking into her 
eyes, and watching her face. She listened in 
silence. 

“T told her what was before us... .I 
told her what there was—for her—and for me 
—prison—death—worse. . . . 

“ Finally, I told her what I had thought of as 
an escape for both of us. . . . I tried to light- 
en the blow, by speaking of our eternal union 
hereafter—to be secured by leaving this life 
together. 

“ She was terribly agitated. So sudden had 
been this revelation! It was too sudden. In 
my own excitement at that time I did not no- 
tice it so much; but in the years that have 
elapsed since then, I have recalled every look 
of hers, every act, every word. Above all, I 
have been haunted by that first look that was 
called up on her face—that look of mourn- 


reproach—all of which were in her face—and 
the burning intensity of gaze with which her 
sad, earnest eyes fixed themselves on mine. 
She clung to me. She again hid her face on 
my breast. She wept there long; and all the 
time I talked on. I caressed her. I tried to 
console her as best I could. 
“ At length she raised herself again, and 
looked at me with unutterable love and devo- 
tion; her voice was calm again. She told 
me she would do whatever I proposed—that 
she was mine, body and soul—for this life and 
the next—that life without me was impossi- 
ble—that if I were torn from her she would 
die—that she would rather die with me than 
away from me—and to die together would be 
sweet, since we had to die. 
“ All these sweet and loving words filled 
me with delight and enthusiasm. I began to 
speak about the life to which we were going, 
and, as I had filled my head with the senti- 
mental ravings of French novelists, I had no 
lack of assurance as to the immediate bliss that 
awaited us in spite of such a mode of departure 
from this life. To all this she listened quiet- 
ly. She did not share my enthusiasm. Her 
religious training must have made it seem 
false to her. But, in her, love triumphed over 
religion, and she consented to die because I 
asked her. She did not expect to go to heav- 
en; that is evident to me now; but she only 
wished to go with me wherever I should go— 
or wherever I should send her. There was in 
her heart the stimulus of a glorious purpose 
—of which I knew nothing, but which had 
occurred to her then, and animated her to the 
task.” 

Kane Hellmuth stopped abruptly, and, 
closing his eyes, let bis head fall forward on 
his breast. He was overcome by his feelings, 
and by the throng of dark memories which 
were gathering around him; and waited for a 
while to collect his thoughts and his strength 
before relating the end. Blake watched him 
in silence, with a face full of a mournful in- 
terest. At last Hellmuth raised his head and 
went on, speaking very rapidly : 

“She said that it would be sweet to die 
for me, and that she would only take the fatal 
draught from my hand. She said that she 
would give me my draught. Thus, she said, 
we would avoid the guilt of suicide. It 
seemed then like the sweet casuistry of love; 
but since then I have known that it was an 
act of divine self-sacrifice, the sudden im- 
pulse of devoted love, that threw her own life 
away in calm self-abnegation; and sought to 
find a way to save me by the sacrifice of her- 
self. But I suspected nothing then. I let 
her doas she chose. I put the phial of poison, 
which I had procured already, in her hand, 
and she went to the sideboard and poured it 
out in two glasses. Then she came back and 
placed them on the table. She handed one 
to me and I handed the other toher. Then 
we sat looking at one another for some time. 
She was now trembling violently. I took her 
hand and held it, hoping thus to strengthen 
her. In vain. I began to falter at the sight 
of her great distress. But at that moment I 
was roused by a noise at the door. I thought 


at once of the officers of the law, and the 
landlord, and hurried there to see who it was. 





fulness inexpressible—of despair—of mute 





last alarm restored my resolution. I took her 
hand—and we both drank. . . .” 

Again Kane Hellmuth paused, and it was 
now a long time before he went on. 

“This is what I mean,” he resumed in a 
hoarse voice, “when I say that I died then, 
and am a dead man now. Out of that death 
I revived. I found myself in a hospital, just 
emerging from a burning fever. I learned 
that I had been there for months. It was 
months before I was able to leave. I learned 
that I had been sent here. And where was 
she? Who had buried her? How had I 
escaped ? 

“For days and weeks there was but one 
thought on my mind. How had I escaped ? 

“And gradually there came to me a 
thought that made life more intolerable than 
ever. I saw it all at last. I recognized her 
loving purpose, in her proposal to give me my 
draught. She had designed to save me. She 
would die—willingly, since I wished it; glad- 
ly, since death would be administered by me. 
She would die; but, nevertheless, she would 
save me, and this was her sweet deceit—to 
give me a draught which should produce 
senselessness, out of which I might come 
back to life, while she would go where I sent 
her. 

“T thought also that I could see another 
reason. She had understood from my words, 
no doubt, that she had reduced me to this, 
She saw that my care was for her, and that, 
were it not for her, I should not die—or 
think of dying. Alone, I could live; but I 
could not support her. This, no doubt, she 
saw, although no such thought ever came to my 
mind. This she saw, and therefore she died. 
—Yes. Basil Blake—look on me, and recog- 
nize a villain who has done to death the 
most loving wife that ever gave her heart to 
man. She died, that I might live; that I 
might be free from what she supposed was 
an incumbrance to me in my poverty. Ah, 
now—how well I understand that look which 
she gave me when first I communicated to 
her my fatal plan! Ah, great Heaven! 
Why did death reject me? What business 
have I in life ? 

“The moment that I was able, I fled from 
Paris. I considered myself dead. I resolved 
to begin a new life. You wonder that I 
didn’t kill myself. I wonder too. At any 
rate, I considered myself a dead man. My 
name is not Hellmuth; what it used to be is 
no matter. Itis Hellmuth now. Once only 
did I make use of the old name. It was ina 
letter which I wrote to the guardian. I found 
myself cherishing a faint hope that she might 
have escaped. I wrote to him, telling him 
briefly what had happened. After some de- 
lay, I received an answer. It destroyed my 
last hope. It informed me that my wife was 
dead ; that she was found dead in the room 
on that morning; and that she was buried 
in Pére-la-Chaise, through the pity of some 
one of the creditors who had relented at the 
sight of the ruin which had resulted from my 
vicious and guilty extravagance. 

“After this, I became a wanderer. I 
worked with my own hands to get my living. 
I have been over all the world as a common 
seaman. I have worked as a laborer. About 





Isaw noone. Then I came back—and this 


two years agoI came back to Paris, feeling 
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an uncontrollable desire to visit her grave. | 
It is at Pdre-la-Chaise. I go there often. It 
is a simple slab bearing her name, with the 
date of her death, 

“And now,” continued Kane Hellmuth, 
“you will be able to understand the full sig- 
nificance of what I spoke of first. That 
black nun is the form and face of her who is 
buried in Pére-la-Chaise. The expression 
on her face is precisely the same which I 
saw there when I first told her of my pur- 
pose. All that despair and mournfulness un- 
utterable; all that mute reproach; and even 
all that deep, self-sacrificing love—all is there. 
It is the same face always. Remember this, 
and bear this in mind, while I tell you what 
happened last night at Pére-la-Chaise.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
HARRY AND EDWARD LEAVE HIGH BEECH. 


LuncHEeon came and went, and they were 
all very sad and solemn. That horrid ad- 
vertisement hung over them all, and even 
Lady Sweetapple, much as she exulted in the 
success of her schemes, felt the shadow of 
that dark young lady in the background pro- 
jected over her. 

But with Florry and Alice it was far other- 
wise. To them it seemed that they were 
about to lose both their lovers forever ; and 
as for Florry, when she heard Amicia pro- 
pose that Harry and Edward should call on 
her on Tuesday, when they would find it set- 
tled that Edward Vernon should accompany 
Harry Fortescue to Ascot races, she felt as if 
the end of the world were come. Now, as 
at the end of the world all things and secrets 
will be revealed, Florry felt as though her 
promise to Lady Sweetapple no longer exist- 
ed, and she would have told her mother all 
she knew about Edith Price, only she thought 
that it would do no good, but only make mat- 
tersworse for Harry. “ If he would only speak 
a word about it, if he would only say some- 
thing to give me an opening for an explana- 
tion, so that I might make an excuse for him 
to mamma, I might do something; and first 
of all I would forgive him, if there is any 
thing to forgive, for I don’t believe a word 
of what Lady Sweetapple says about Edith 
Price. Only there she stands, a spectre at 
our feast; and, until she is laid, we none of 
us can speak.” 

So she thought, and so Alice thought, only 
substituting Edward for Harry; and there 
they sat tongue-tied, the one looking at Har- 
ry, the other at Edward, as though they could 
never have their fullin gazing at them. As 
soon as the melancholy meal was over, the 
carriage was ordered to take the two friends 
to the station, and, if possible, Florry and 
Alice felt worse than ever. Nor was Edward 


Vernon particularly happy. Of the two, he 

looked much more like a culprit than Harry. 
“T must say,” said Mrs, Marjoram to La- 

dy Carlton, “that Mr. Fortescue does brazen 


“ Perhaps he has nothing to brazen out,” | 
said Lady Carlton. j 

Come what would, Alice Carlton was re- 
solved to have one word with her lover before 

he went. Florry was not so excited, but she 
was just as determined. She sent Alice off 
into the conservatory, and told her mother, 
“ Alice and I are going to give Mr. Fortescue 
and Mr. Vernon a bouquet each before they 
go, so pray send them to us in the conserva- 
tory when they come down.” 

Some mothers might have stopped such a 
proceeding. Half a century ago no mother 
would have countenanced it; but 1870 is not 
half a century ago, fortunately for us, and 
equally fortunate it is that few mothers are 
so severe as they were in 1820 on their 
daughters. The consequence is, there is less 
Gretna Green and more confidence between 
parent and child. 

Besides, you all know that this double 
marriage was very much after Lady Carlton’s 
heart, and she thought if there was any thing 
to explain the young people had better ex- 
plain it to one another. If going into the 
conservatory only ended in a bouquet, well 
and good; no harm would be done. If it 
ended in one wedding or in two, so much the 
better. She was sure both of her own con- 
sent and her husband’s, and only wished her 
daughters to please themselves. Happy would 
it be if all mothers were as considerate as 
Lady Carlton, and, let us add, if all fathers 
were so well off as to afford to marry their 
daughters to nice young men with only a 
competence. 

So when Harry and Edward came down 
ready to take leave, Lady Carlton said : 

“ Before you take leave of us here, Florry 
and Alice wish to see you in the conservatory,” 

Edward Vernon’s heart jumped quite up 
into his mouth when he heard this. If he 
had not had a very fine set of teeth, we be- 
lieve it would have jumped quite out; but as 
it was, it fell back again, and he could only 
say: 

“ How very nice!” 

“Come along,” said Harry, who in his 
practical way knew there was no time to lose, 
for he already heard the carriage - wheels 
crushing the gravel. 

Off they went then, without another word, 
except that on the way to the conservatory 
Harry said to Edward : 

“Mind, no explanations about Edith or 
E. P.; we should both look like fools.” 

When they reached the conservatory they 
found Florry at one end, gathering her bou- 
quet, and Alice at the other, gathering hers. 

“Here, Mr. Fortescue,” cried Florry, 
whose quick ears had also heard the carriage, 
and dreaded lest old Podager should crawl 
in like a snail and disturb their interview. 
“Come here, I want you.” 

“Here I am,” said Harry, and in an in- 
stant he stood at her side. 

“Harry,” said Florry—it was the first 
time she had ever called him Harry—“ Harry, 
do tell me all about E. P.” 

“T am sorry I can’t,” said Harry. 

“Won't you, dear Mr. Fortescue?” said 
Florry. And then she went on, “And so 


“T shall say nothing,” said Harry. 

“Then you sha’n’t have this bouquet,” 
said Florry, throwing it on the ground and 
stamping on it. “There, it is crushed, like 


something else which you do not value. But 
stay, shall I tell you who E. P. is?” 

“You cannot know,” said Harry. 

“Edith Price,” said Florry. “And now 


be off! leave my sight! But no; you were 
to have a bouquet. Take these flowers.” As 
she said this, she snatched a few at random, 
“T told mamma you were to have a bouquet, 
and now you have it. Go!” 

Harry turned and left her, and, as he left 
the conservatory, Edward overtook him. 

He, too, had had an explanation, of a less 
stormy kind, with Alice; but that was love, 
and we hold that love-scenes, when smooth, 
belong only to lovers themselves. All that Ed- 
ward knew was that Alice loved him, and that 
he loved her. At the very last, she had fal- 
tered out something about E. P. She had not 
dared to mention Price. But he only pressed 
her hand more tenderly, and said: “ Dearest, 
I cannot tell you yet. One day, you will know 
all about this mystery.” 

Then he took his bouquet, and was gone; 
and the two girls were left alone in the con- 
servatory. 

In a few more minutes, Harry Fortescue 
had bidden good-by to Lady Carlton and her 
visitors; Sir Thomas and Lord Pennyroyal 
had gone out directly after luncheon to look 
at the sugar-beet; but all the rest were there 
—Lady Pennyroyal, Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram, 
the kindly Barkers, Count Pantouffles, and, 
though last, not least, Lady Sweetapple. 

The last words that Harry Fortescue heard 
in that house were uttered by Amicia: 

“Remember, Mr. Fortescue, you are to 
come to see me on Tuesday next, in Lowndes 
Street.” 

Then Harry and Edward jumped into the 
break, which carried them and their port 
manteaus; and, amid many bows from Mir, 
Podager, they drove off to the station, and 
High Beech saw them no more. 

Harry Fortescue had a very good temper, 
but it must be owned he was a little ruffled 
by Florry’s behavior. 

“How did you get on, Ned?” he said, 
turning to Edward Vernon.—“ What a nice 
bouquet! That I call worth carrying away. 
Only look at mine—a mere handful, clutched 
anyhow.—How did you part from Alice?” 

“Very nicely,” said Edward. “She is 
the dearest creature in the world. I gave no 
explanations.” 

“ Nor did I,” said Harry; “ but it cost me 
a quarrel with the only girl I ever thought 
worth looking at. I am afraid Florry Carlton 
is a vixen. And, do you know, Edward, I 
don’t know how she found it out, but she 
knows E. P. means Edith Price, and was 
ready to scratch my eyes out because I would 
give her no explanations ?” 

“ How can she know it?” said Edward. 

“How can I tell?” said Harry. “ But, 
taking it altogether—the loss of the check, 
and Edith’s advertisement, and Florry’s find- 
ing out the name—I am sure there has been 
foul play somewhere.” 

“T dare say it will all be cleared up some 
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after his interview with Alice. “ And now let 
us have a weed before we get to the sta- 
tion.” 

So the two smoked away till the train 
came up, and in an hour they found them- 
selves at Victoria Station. 

“ We had better first go to Mrs. Boffin’s,” 
said Harry, “and get rid of our things; and 
then I will run over to Lupus Street, and see 
Edith, and give her another check. Perhaps 
she may be able to clear up the mystery.” 

“ Just what I was thinking,” said Edward; 
“and then we can dine at the club, and go to 
the opera afterward.” 

So they drove to Mrs. Boffin’s, and were 
received by that worthy woman with all the 
honor befitting such good lodgers. 

“Glad to see you both back, looking so 
well,” said that virtuous dragon. ‘ Would 
you like to have any thing got in for din- 
ner?” 

“No, thanks,” said Edward; “we shall 
dine out to-day and to-morrow. Has any 
thing happened since we have been away ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” said Mrs. Boffin. “‘ There 
are some letters for both of you.” 

“Has no one called ?” asked Harry. 

“Only three or four gentlemen, who left 
their cards,” said Mrs. Boffin. And then, 
recollecting herself, she said: “ Oh, yes; yes- 
terday a very forward young person called, 
and wanted to have your address, Mr. Fortes- 
cue, which I refused to give her, as was proper. 
Think of me giving your address to any such 
person! But she got nothing out of me, for 
I would not even tell her that you lived here.” 

“What did she look like?” asked 
Harry. 

“Oh, for the matter of looks, she had 
none that I saw,” said Mrs. Boffin. “She 
was very dark, was that young person—that’s 
all I know—and had a very downcast, modest 
way of speaking. But, Lord bless you, Mr. 
Fortescue! I’m too old to be taken in in that 
way by any dark young person.” 

“It was Edith, I'll lay my life,” said Harry 
to Edward. “Poor thing! she came to find 
our address, and was refused, and that was 
why she put that advertisement into the 
paper.” 

“ Oh, dear me, Mr. Fortescue!” said Mrs. 
Boffin, who saw that she had made a mistake, 
“if I had only a-known that dark young la- 
dy”—she was not “person” now—“ was a 
friend of yours, I'd have gone through fire 
and water to serve her. But how could I 
know?” 

“It’s very provoking,” said Harry. “I 
do hope you were civil to the young lady, 
Mrs. Boffin; for she is a very great friend 
both of mine and Mr. Vernon’s, and so is 
her mother.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Boffin, putting 
her hands into her apron-pockets, “if I had 
only a-known she were a friend of yourn! 
As to civil, is there ever a person, high or 
low, as can say that Jane Boffin were un- 
civil to them? No! I knows my place too 
well, and what is due both to myself and 
others. I was only firm to the young lady, 
whose business I could not know. ‘Jane,’ 
said Mr. Boffin that was, but is now gone to 
& better and a cooler place, ‘ Jane, whatever 
you do, treat every one with civility. What 





says the Bible about entertaining angels un- 
awares?’ And, really, Iam sure that dark 
young lady looked ready to drop.” 

“Then, of course, you asked her in to sit 
down and rest,” said Edward. 

“Not if I knows it, Mr. Vernon,” said 
Mrs. Boffin, the lodging-house keeper over- 
coming the good Samaritan in her bosom— 
“not if I knows it. I ask a strange young 
person into the house, and ask her to sit 
down! Another thing that Mr. Boffin said 
before he departed was: ‘Jane, whenever 
your lodgers is out, let nobody into the ’ouse. 
Never give any thing away, and then you'll 
have more left for yourself. When the lodg- 
ers is out, keep the door on the latch; as 
soon as they are in, put on the chain. Put 
the gas out yourself, and then say your pray- 
ers and go to bed, and ask no questions of 
the lodgers.’ Ask a strange young person 
into the ’ouse! Why, she might have run 
away with all your candles, to say nothing of 
your tea and suger.” 

“Well,” said Harry, wishing to stop the 
interminable Mrs. Boffin, “the long and the 
short is, you did not ask this young lady in, 
and she went away without getting our ad- 
dress. That is what it all came to.” 

“That was just about it,” said Mrs. Bof- 
fin, with a courtesy, “and I hope, gentlemen, 
that I gives you every satisfaction.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Harry. ‘“‘ Now leave us, 
Mrs. Boffin.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Fortescue,” said Mrs. Bof- 
fin; and that virago vanished, only to hold 
up her hands as soon as she reached the 
ground-floor, and to exclaim : 

“ To think, after all, that dark young per- 
son were really a friend of both my gentle- 
men! What an artful, designing creature she 
must be, and how I pities her .poor mother, 
which it serves her right, for she ought to 
a-brought her up better than to come asking 
after young gentlemen’s addresses.” 

Having uttered these words, Mrs. Boffin 
descended to the kitchen and had her tea. 

“ What a stupid old woman!” said Harry. 
“If she had given Edith the address, which I 
took the pains to write out so big that a 
charity-child of six might have read it, Edith 
would never have inserted that advertisement, 
and we should have been spared all this 
bother about E. P. But it’s no use fretting 
about it any more. We must look on it as 
spilled milk, and forget it. WhatI have next 
to do is to run over to Lupus Street and give 
Edith another check.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Harry For- 
tescue opened the inevitable bag and drew 
out his check-book. 

“There,” he said, “ Messrs. Twining will 
honor that, and I will write them a line, can- 
celling the lost one, if it be really lost. And 
now to set Edith’s mind at rest and my own 
about the check. Good-by, old fellow; I 
shall be back in no time.” 

“T will stay till you come,” said Edward ; 
and the next minute Harry Fortescue was 
tearing along Eccleston Street, where Mrs. 
Boffin dwelt, on his way to Lupus Street, 
where he arrived at No. — in very little 
time, but, it must be added, with very little 
breath. 

[TO BB CONTINUED.] 





BALI. 


A TROPICAL EDEN, 


ALI is situated directly to the eastward 
of Java, from which it is separated by 
straits which bear its name, and which are 
but three miles wide. The island is only 
seventy-five miles in length by forty in 
breadth, and its eastern shores are washed 
by the waters of the straits of Lombok, 
which derive their name from an island lo- 
cated immediately between Bali and Sumbawa. 
The port of Padang is in the territory of 
Karang Asem, on these straits, and our voy- 
age from Batavia thither was a somewhat 
protracted one, for light winds prevailed, and 
adverse currents frequently retarded the prog- 
ress of our pretty bark; but at length the 
wished-for goal was reached, and the vessel 
moored in close proximity to the town. 

A few prahus came off to us laden with 
rice, fruits, and sundry native products. The 
construction of these boats was peculiar, for 
their planks and timbers were riveted to- 
gether with wooden pins, and not a spike or 
any piece of iron was visible about them. 
The persons who had chartered the bark in 
Batavia had sent with us two interpreters, 
highly-intelligent men, who spoke English 
with ease and fluency; and, when they in- 
formed my friend D—— and myself that we 
should run no risk of molestation by the na- 
tives, we took an early opportunity of going 
ashore. 

The town, or rather village—for it could 
hardly aspire to the former appellation—did 
not present a very imposing appearance from 
the harbor; but the highlands, wood-crowned 
and covered with sheeny verdure, hinted at 
majestic scenery, and we doubted not that a 
ramble upon them would well repay us. The 
crew of a small fishing-boat volunteered to 
put us ashore on payment of a glass wine- 
bottle. Their craft was such a singular affair 
that it merits a short description. Its hull, 
which was hollowed out of a single tree, was 
ten feet in length, only one foot in breadth, 
and one in depth; but it was provided with 
outriggers on each side as long as the boat 
itself, and extending about four feet from its 
sides. These outriggers were made of hollow 
bamboo, so that they would not easily sink, 
and were attached to the boat by crooked 
pieces of wood, very much like the wings 
of a bird. The mast was composed of a 
light piece of bamboo, just fixed against the 
stern of the boat by a groove cut in it; this 
met another coming from the head at right 
angles, about the centre of the sail, which 
was triangular, and suspended between th 
two bamboos. A “cat’s-paw” caused her 
fly along at terrific speed, and I feared s 
would capsize; but one of her crew sprang 
nimbly upon the weather-outrigger and trim- 
med her with his weight until the squall had 
passed. 

We landed at a small, ill-fashioned wood- 
en jetty, and soon became objects of general 
attraction to crowds of wondering natives 
who swarmed around us, though they offered 
no indignities. The appearance of the men 
contrasted favorably with that of the Javans, 
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for the majority of them were above the mid- 
dle size of Asiatics, and exceeded, both in 
stature and muscular power, any either of the 
Javanese or Malays we had hitherto seen. 
Moreover, their apparent good-humor, to- 
gether with their superior animation and 
energy, gave to their countenances—naturally 
fairer and more expressive than those of the 
Javans—a higher cast of spirit, independence, 
and manliness. The costume which these 
people wore was very simple, their whole at- 
tire consisting of a sdrong of checkered cloth, 
somewhat resembling a Highlander’s kilt ; and 
such a thing as a shirt or a jacket was not 
visible. Occasionally, to be sure, a woman 
might be seen with the ends of a scarf negli- 
gently overhanging her bosom; but, as a 
general rule, the females did not betray the 
slightest desire to veil their ample charms, 
Neither sex wore any head-gear, but were 
content to confine their flowing locks with a 
strip of cloth, a piece of list, or even a wisp 
of grass. In the girdle which confined the 
sdrong round the waist a long grass pouch 
was usually stuck, and this served as a recep- 
tacle for betel, tobacco, etc. Every man car- 
tied a Aris in his girdle. These weapons were 
of native manufacture, and their handles were 
generally of wood, though I noticed a few 
with curiously-carved ivory hilts. 

The houses, with the exception of two or 
three tenanted by Dutch traders from Java, 
were generally built in clusters of half a 
dozen, and surrounded by a mud-wall. The 
edifices were small and poorly constructed, 
their walls being of mud and their roofs 
thatched ; but in every compound, or enclos- 
ure, there was one which presented a more 
substantial appearance than its neighbors, 
and was tenanted by the head man of the 
family. Its walls were of brick, and it had 
carved doors, painted pillars, and varnished 
windows. Each habitation generally covered 
a space of from fifteen to twenty feet square, 
and was built upon small terraces at a height 
of two feet from the ground. The unburnt 
bricks of which the walls were built were 
merely pieces of clay, squeezed together by 
hand, and hardened in the sun; underneath 
the terraces there was sometimes a founda- 
tion of rough stones and coral ; but the upper 
works were invariably finished with these 
sun-dried lumps of mud. 

We had not sauntered far through the 
town when we met an intelligent Chinese, 
who accosted us in very good “ pigeon-Eng- 
lish "—that excruciating jargon always used 
by foreigners in their business transactions 
with natives of the south of China. This be- 
cued individual informed us that his name 
was Achoy, and that he had formerly been 
servant to an Englishman at Macao. He 
had been several years on the island, and 
had acquired an extensive knowledge of the 
Balinese language; so, when he offered to 
become our guide, we did not hesitate about 
accepting his services. 

He first conducted us to the domicile of 
an old native, with whom he seemed to be on 
terms of intimacy. The worthy old fellow 
greeted us with civility, and introduced to 
our notice his wife and several children, of 
various ages and both sexes. One of the 
daughters was an exceedingly pretty young 








creature, and B——, who was rather a harum- 
scarum young fellow, greeted her with a kiss, 
a mode of salutation that so tickled the fancy 
of the girl’s father that he insisted upon being 
shown the same favor by both of us, and 
oscultation became general, rather to my dis- 
gust. 

Of furniture, but a scant supply was to be 
seen; but a loom was in one room, and the 
girls were employed weaving coarse sdrongs, 
with cotton thread of native produce, inter- 
twined with inferior gold thread, imported 
from China. Many of the Balinese seemed 
to possess sdrongs of this description, though 
those of the majority were made of chintzes 
and fabrics of foreign manufacture. The 
cooking-utensils were of earthenware, and 
made on the island, every village on which 
possesses several potteries. The ewers were 
of fantastic shape, but pretty withal, and the 
pans were thin and apparently well baked. 
The krises and cutlery we examined were of 
well-tempered steel; and, though the black- 
smiths labor under many disadvantages, their 
workmanship was worthy of commendation. 
The implements of husbandry were very rude 
and of a primeval order; but, so great is the 
fertility of the soil, and so easily is irrigation 
accomplished, that the crops never fail. 

Our guide conducted us to several tem- 
ples, of which there appeared to be a 
multiplicity in Padang. They stood within 
sacred enclosures, generally from twenty to 
forty yards square, surrounded with mud- 
walls, and mostly divided into two squares, 
or inner and outer courts. In the outer 
court were generally to be observed a pair 
of wdringin trees, whose long, pensile branches 
and dense foliage cast a pleasant and grateful 
shade around. The second court was de- 
voted to the shrines of the gods, which were 
small huts, from six to twelve feet square. 
Some were built of brick, and covered with 
straw, and others were of wood, covered with 
gamooty, a kind of black, hairy pitch ob- 
tained from the trunk of the Areca catechu. 
Some were open, having only a small wicker- 
work fencing entwined between the posts, and 
others were closed with little doors in front, 
which, on opening, we found to contain noth- 
ing but a few offerings of fruit and flowers, 
and, in one instance, a row of images made 
of mud, representing the various gods of the 
Hindoo calendar. Outside the shrines we 
sometimes found a couple of rude idols, 
formed of hardened clay, which had probably 
been placed there as guardians of the shrines. 
But all was in a state of dilapidation. Some 
of the images had been decapitated by decay ¢ 
others were armless ; and most of the shrines 
were crumbling to dust, with foundations 
giving way and roofs falling in—indicative 
both of the indolence and insouciance of the 
worshippers, and the very perishable nature 
of the materials employed in the construction 
of these holy fanes. 

The attendance in the temples, neverthe- 
less, seemed very frequent. We arrived at 
one while the worshippers were inside per- 
forming their devotions. An old man met us 
at the gate, and seemed annoyed at our ap- 
proach. Chinese are invariably arrogant 
when they think white men will sustain them 
in their demands, and our guide wished to 





force an entrance for us ; but, when I learned 
that the old janitor was pleading that the 
women would be frightened if we intruded 
upon their privacy, I relinquished my par- 
donable desire to witness the Balinese form 
of worship, and passed on with B—— and 
our celestial cicerone. 

During our stay in Padang, however, I 
managed to glean from the interpreters 
aboard the bark some particulars regarding 
the religion of the Balinese. Nearly the 
whole of them are Hindoos of the sect of 
Siwa, though there are a few Buddhists 
among them. The followers of Siwa in Bali 
are,as in Western India, divided into four 
great classes, or castes, viz., a priesthood, a 
soldiery, a mercantile class, and a servile 
class, respectively called Brahmana, Satriya, 
Wisiyu, and Sudra. In B&li there are no 
religious mendicants; and those fanatical 
and extravagant acts of self-mortification 
which have made the Hindoo devotee so fa- 
mous, are unknown to the ascetics of the 
island, whose severest penances consist of 
either abstinence from some description of 
food, or seclusion from mankind in caves 
and forests, and sometimes, but not very fre- 
quently, in celibacy. 

Widows, however, sacrifice themselves 
upon the funeral-pyre of their husbands ; and 
this custom prevails to a still greater extent 
than in India. 

The people seemed happy and prosperous, 
and but little poverty was noticeable, for the 
country abounds in plenty. Oxen are held in 
reverence, and their flesh is not eaten; but 
fowls, which abound, are freely sacrificed 
for food, though generally indirectly, as 
the natives have an inordinate passion for 
cock-fighting, and give way to it on the 
slightest possible pretext. A stout and hardy 
breed of ponies exists on the island, and these 
are mostly employed in transporting heavy 
burdens across the country. I did not observe 
a single acre of pasturage, every particle of 
plain being used for the cultivation of the 
staple article of subsist and 
rice. On the plains a loamy, black soil is 
common, and there is much volcanic matter 
mixed with it; for, in addition to a volcano 
on the east end of Bali, which is continually 
in eruption, the one on Sumbawa covered it 
in the year 1815 with ashes in some places 
nearly a foot deep. The language does not 
differ very materially from that of the Javan- 
ese ; and the books are written on the palmyra- 
leaf, as in India; but the letters, instead of 
being engraved with an iron style, are cut in 
with the point of a knife, The writing of the 
Balinese is clumsy and indistinct, owing to 
the awkwardness of the instrument employed. 
Their literature is not extensive, for educa- 
tion is neglected, and the few books they 
possess treat generally of mythological sto- 
ries. Their music is execrable. The gov- 
ernment is both hereditary and monarchical ; 
but the rajahs do not possess unlimited 
power. The revenues are derived from land- 
taxes, marringe-fines, and the sale of wives 
and daughters of deceased persons and cul 
prits. Maidens are not wooed for wives as 
in the Western world; but, when a man be- 
comes enamoured of a damsel, he forcibly 

abducts her, conveys her to the woods, and 
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there retains her until she consents to become 
his wife. Then the pair return to the house of 
the girl’s relations, and the bridegroom, hav- 
ing been mulcted of a fine that goes to swell 
the revenue, makes peace with the parents 
of bis bride. 

“Do you think we should run any very 
serious risk of getting our necks broken if we 
essayed to ride the native ponies, B——? I 
long to get at the top of one of those hills, 
-~4 you know how futile was the attempt we 
nave on foot the other day,” I said to my 
friend, shortly before the departure of our 
vessel, 

“Risk be hanged!” exclaimed the ener- 
getic youngster; “a fellow who has been a 
stock-rider in Australia, and used to bestrad- 
dle buck-jumpers, needn’t have much fear of 
one of those little black beggars shying him. 
And, even if a fellow does get a purl, what is 
it—?” 

“Say no more, Harry; we’ll start to-mor- 
row morning,” I interrupted. 

We left the bark at early dawn next day, 
and gained the shore just as the eastern sky 
blushed rosy welcome to the rising sun, and 
the distant isle of Lombok loomed like a 
giant through the golden haze spread over 
the sapphire sea. We found Achoy, explained 
our desires to him, and he soon succeeded 
in procuring for us a pair of pretty ponies 
upon which to prosecute our journey. The 
animals were plump, sleek, and mettlesome; 
but their equipage consisted simply of a cruel 
bit and a raw-hide bridle; a few folds of 
cloth—which the astute Chinese obtained the 
loan of, however—served as saddles, 

“You come "long, too, Achoy?” asked 
be, 

“Hi-yah! how can ‘lide—maskée (never 
mind) can do; my makee go allo same, gala,” 
replied the willing fellow. 

We procured a third pony, and hoisted 
the Chinaman upon his back. A more gro- 
tesque equestrian exhibition could never have 
been witnessed. It would make the fortune 
of any circus-manager in America if he could 
reproduce it in the saw-dusted ring; but we 
had to restrain our merriment, for the Chi- 
nese are very susceptible of ridicule, and we 
really required the services of a guide. 

After leaving the town, we struck into a 
narrow track, and rode across a broad plain, 
planted with rice, which—the grain being 
nearly ready for garnering—resembled an 
undulating sea of gold, as the light morning 
zephyrs waved and rustled the heavy-laden 
ears. Flocks of pretty native sparrows, 
startled by our approach, rose, twittering 
anathemas upon us for having presumed 
to disturb them at their matutinal meal. Sad 
thieves these little chattering fellows, and a 
vast deal of injury they do the Bali Beotians. 
Agriculturists by instinct merely, the Balin- 
ese, nevertheless, seem thoroughly to under- 
stand the science of irrigation, and the pro- 
ductive power of the soil, so far as the rice- 
crops are concerned, is increased in propor- 
tion to the quantity of water obtainable. The 
perennial streams and rivers, in their descent 
from the mountains, are, by means of trenches 
and embankments, diverted into small fields, 
surrounded by low dikes, which can be flood- 
ed or emptied at pleasure. Thus two and 





sometimes even three crops are annually ob- 
tained from tracts where such a calamity as 
drought is never experienced. 

After passing through a village at the in- 
land extremity of the plain, the houses com- 
posing which had been formerly veiled from 
our view by the luxuriant foliage of the 
palms, bananas, and legumens, closely grouped 
around them, we struck upward, and rode 
slowly until we had attained an altitude 
of about one thousand feet above the sea- 
level. Here the vegetation changed, and we 
entered a magnificent forest of slender bam- 
boos, the path through which was fined on 
either side by numberless varieties of ferns, 
which seemed to preponderate over the ama- 
ranthaces and euphorbiacee which had formed 
the chief undergrowth on the lower lands. 
Soon the palms and even the bamboos be- 
came scarce as our untiring little steeds con- 
tinued the ascent, and we wove a tortuous 
course through forests of fig-trees, whose tall 
trunks, wide-spreading branches, and thick 
foliage, enveloped more lowly trees and hum- 
bler plants, yet exhibited, perhaps, a majesty 
that surpassed the splendor of the palms 
upon the coast. The ferns, too, assumed 
gigantic proportions, and their arching fronds 
formed so dense a canopy over our pathway 
that the nearly vertical rays of the noonday 
sun were almost entirely excluded. Higher 
up still, and orchideous plants became nu- 
merous; the figs fraternized with gigantic 
rasmalus with white trunks, and nepenthes, 
with calyciform flowers mingled with ferns, 
loranthacee, and elegant melastomas, Mon- 
keys chattered their quaint gibberish as 
they swung from branch to branch; birds of 
bright plumage flitted in and out of the net- 
work of foliage; and the melodious plaint of 
the cuckoo mingled with the harsh notes of 
the Gracula religiosa, In the densest shade 
flocks of edible bats would dash past ; some- 
times a herd of tiny deer would flee into 
the undergrowth on our approach, and oc- 
casionally the gleaming eyes of an anoma- 
lous animal, half weasel, half leopard, would 
glint at us from out the hollow of some fallen 
monarch of the woods, 

Suddenly the road, up which we had ad- 
vanced to the height of several thousand 
feet above the sea-level, took an abrupt turn 
around a huge, lichen-covered rock, and, as 
if by magic, a most magnificent prospect was 
instantaneously piesented to us. Only a few 
score feet beneath where we stood a broad 
expanse of wate: lay glistening in the golden 
rays of the sun, its surface smooth as a sheet 
of burnished brass, save when, occasionally, 
a flock of teal would rise from rest, and ruffle, 
in their skimming flight, the placid bosom of 
the lake, or a graceful heron would stoop 
and pluck a flashing fish from its depths. It 
was grand, glorious, superb, and we stood 
gazing for some moments upon the scene be- 
fore us in speechless admiration. Trees and 
verdure, close to the water’s edge, surrounded 
the lake; fleecy cloudlets, tinged with pink 
and amber hues, floated slowly across the 
azure empyrean; and, far in the distance, 
clearly defined rgainst the sky, arose the 
hoary crest of a higher hill than that on 
whose summit we were standing. It seemed 
as though we were being permitted a peep at 





paradise—granted a vision from the Valley 
of Dreams ! 

Achoy assured me that this lake had tides 
that corresponded with those of the ocean; 
but this statement I doubted, though I was 
willing enough to believe that the streamlets 
and rivers which enabled the agriculturists 
to so well irrigate their lands in the province 
of Karang Asem, all derived their source from 
this reservoir of Nature’s construction. Small 
as is the island, from what I had seen upon 
our journey, I could coincide with the poeti- 
cal notion of my friend, who said that prob- 
ably many an umbrageous river rolled its 
crystal waters directly toward the all-absorb- 
ing sea, or filled up the depths of unimagined 
lakes, whose beautiful shores were haunted 
by many unknown forms of existence— 

“ Fair creatures to whom Heaven 
A calm and sinless life, with love, hath given.’ 

Space will not permit of my giving a de- 
tailed account of our descent to Padang. It 
was without mishap, however ; and, two days 
subsequently, it was not without a sigh of re- 
gret that B—— and I saw the wood-crowned 
heights fade from view in the wake of the 
good ship that bore us away forever from 


beauteous Bali. 
Watrer A. Ross. 





NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. 


HAT “ Ignorance is the parent of Super- 
stition” was a maxim fully illustrated 
in the case of the Southern slave. 

Kept by the law, which made it penal to 
instruct him, in total ignorance of books and 
their lore, he had signs and meanings of his 
own for wellnigh every thing “ in the heavens 
above, in the earth beneath, and in the waters 
under the earth.” 

To attempt to enumerate them all were a 
hopeless task. Entering as they did into all 
the duties of life, one could scarcely take a 
step without stumbling against some of them 

The negro has an instinctive horror of 
death, and ghosts—“hants,” in Virginia 
parlance—are actual beings for him, ob- 
jects of which he is terribly afraid. He 
would go a mile out of his way rather than 
pass a graveyard at night alone, and few of 
his color were bold enough to watch with the 
dead unless fortified by numbers and liquor 

Hundreds of the most trivial acts of 
every-day life might “bring death into the 
house,” and no negro would voluntarily com- 
mit one of them. Plant a cedar, and, if the 
tree lived and grew, some one on the planta. 
tion would surely die—it grew on a human 
life! Carry a hoe into a dwelling-house, and 
the hoe would, ere long, be needed for the 
digging of a grave. 

Build near a graveyard, it would open be- 
fore the year was out for some one of the 
builders. Cut a new door in an old house, 
death would come in at the door. 

Taking up the ashes from a fireplace after 
dark—especially if there were a sick person 
in the house—was regarded as almost equiva- 
lent to murder. If a hen crowed, she must 
be instantly killed—it foretold death, and her 
slaughter within twenty-four hours cculd 
alone avert the «aiamity. “Dogs knows a 
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heap mou’n dey likes to tell,” and the howling 
of one of these animals was a “ sure sign” 
of the death of one of the family. Besides 
this, there is a strange performance of the 
dog, which any negro will tell you, with awe- 
stricken manner, is a “true sign of death.” 
It is called “measuring a grave.” I have 
seen it once, only once, and, by a singular 
coincidence, the friend who witnessed it with 
me died within the week. 

The animal paces back and forth for a 
few steps, and then, lying down in the space 
thus measured, howls dismally. 

Whippoorwills and screech-owls are birds 
of evil omen, foretelling death or removal, 
and, when one lights on or near a dwelling, 
the negroes sally out with firebrands to 
frighten it away. 

The jay-bird is another object of detesta- 
tion, the negroes firmly believing that the 
poor little creature “carries sticks to the 
devil to replenish his fires,” and many a poor 
jay has fallen « victim to this superstition, 
while its murderer exclaimed triumphantly : 
“ Dar, now, you ain’ gwine tote no mo’ sticks 
to de debbil to bu’n dis chile wid!” 

A cat carried with a family removing from 
one house to another “ brings bad luck,” and, 
unless Pussy thoughtfully refuse to remain 
in her new quarters, some dire calamity may 
be expected. 

A lightning-bug—i. e., firefly—in the house 
foretells a marriage ; a bird flying in, a death 
in the family. A grave must on no account 
be left open overnight. As an instance of 
the power of this superstition: on one occa- 
sion, when one of the slaves on our planta- 
tion had died, the burial was delayed by a 
post-mortem examination, which was not com- 
pleted until after dark. The grave had been 
dug, and the negroes on the place, in actual 
fear for their lives, came in a body to my fa- 
ther to beg that the interment might take 
place that night, and the body was accord- 
ingly buried by torchlight. 

A garment cut out on Friday must be 
completed before Saturday night, else the 
person for whom it is intended will not live 
to wear it out. I have heard a Southern 
“mammy” say, in the bitterness of her sor- 
row at the death of her nursling, “ O mistis! 
ef you jes hadn’ cut them close out Friday!” 

No negro mother, however great the provo- 
cation to immediate castigation, will beat her 
offspring with a broom: “ Make de chile no 
count "—i. e., worthless. 

An empty cradle must not be rocked for 
fear of rendering the baby cross, and to let 
the infant see itself in the glass will make it 
teethe hard. Cutting the nails of a nursing 
infant is a crying sin in the eyes of old 
nurses, who believe that it will make their 
charges “ roguish”—meaning in this sense 
thievish. 

“Crossing with a switch” is another of 
their superstitions, and it is no unusual thing 
to see one negro urchin strike another lightly 
with a switch, and exclaim: “Dar, now, 
you’se gwine git a whippin’ fo’ night ; ” while 
the victim will beg piteously that the “ cross” 
may be taken off—a feat accomplished by 
another stroke from the same switch, in the 
same hand, and in the same spot. 

Negro mothers have a curious custom of 





preparing their little ones for the duties of 
maturer life, by rubbing on the palm of 
their hands, during the first few days of their 
existence, that implement in the use of which 
they wish the child to excel in after - years. 
Thus a baby-girl will have a needle, rolling- 
pin, flat-iron, or broom, placed in her wee fin- 
gers ; while on the boy’s tiny palm is rubbed 
the handle of the tool which his mother pre- 
fers he should use best when a man. 

If, after starting off for a place, you re- 
turn for any reason, and then set out again, 
first sit down for good luck, or your errand 
will not’prosper ; moreover, a negro attentive 
to omens, when turning back ina path, will 
always make a cross-mark, thus—X, with his 
foot—and spit in the centre of the sign—else 
he firmly believes some great calamity will 
overtake him the next time he travels that 
way. 

The moon is of great importance in his 
eyes, and his farming operations are as much 
governed by its phases as are those of the 
Dutch farmers in Pennsylvania and New 
York—the theories of both being much the 
same. 

All plants bearing crops above - ground, 
such as wheat, corn, etc., must be seeded on 
the increase—those underground, potatoes, 
turnips, and the like, on the decrease of the 
moon. 

Ask an old negro if it is likely to rain, 
and in nine cases out of ten the moon will be 
referred to as authority for his answer. 

Northern readers have little idea of the 
prevalence of the terror and practice of “ Obi” 
(“ tricking ” as they call it in Virginia) among 
them. This germ of African heathenism took 
strong root in Southern soil, and many a plant- 
er has had reason to deplore the losses it has 
entailed on him ; might tell of strong men who 
wasted away—literally pining into death—of 
no disease which the doctors could classify 
or cure. “ White folks don’ believe in it, but 
it kills niggers all de same,” said one of the 
victims to me one day. 

I knew an old man of over ninety, who 
day after day dragged himself wearily to the 
creek, half a mile away, for water, under 
the impression that the spring-water was 
“tricked” for him and no one else. He was 
afraid to trust anybody to get the water for 
him, and when the poor old negro became too 
feeble to crawl on his daily errand, his young 
master filled his can for him every day— 
conscientiously going to the creek for it him- 
self, and his meals were cooked from the same 
supply. 

Often the victim dare not tell of the spell 
which is upon him, lest it be made stronger 
yet—a spell which may be woven in many 
ways. 

The handle of his hoe or axe may be 
tricked—the charm working through hands 
and arms into his body—a paper with myste- 
rious signs may be hidden in his cabin—a 
lock of his hair placed in a bird’s-nest will 
cause severe headache—a snake-bone con- 
cealed under his doorstep may create “ misery 
in his legs,” ending in paralysis—or trick- 
mixtures concealed in his bed produce rack- 
ing pains in every limb, while he literally 

-... “wore awa 
Like snaw when it is thaw.” 


Witch - doctors, with their strange medi- 
cines and queer counter-charms, are the only 
physicians for this malady, and more than 
one intelligent and cultivated Southern plant- 
er, in the days of slavery, has been fain to en- 
courage their practice in cases for which sci- 
ence and learning could do nothing. 

Sending the “ tricked” one away beyond 
reach of his enemy might frequently break 
the charm ; and men and women would often 
beg to he sold—away from relations and 
friends—out of the State, anywhere, if so be 
they might escape the shadow of the doom 
which followed them. 

Nor is this demon of superstition even yet 
entirely exorcised. 

Still, as education advances among the 
freedmen, it may and must vanish; and for 
this, even were it all, it behooves us to be 
thankful that the curse of slavery has passed 
from the land. 





YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 





tie first Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion ever organized is the one still ex- 
isting in Elberfeld, Germany, organized in 
1824. Its efficiency led to the foundation of 
others in the German cities, until the “ Young 
Men’s Alliance of Westphalia and the Rhine” 
was the result. In 1851 there were one hun- 
dred associations and five thousand members. 
To care for the homeless, the sick, and the 
dying, to minister to their temporal and spir- 
itual wants, was their special mission. From 
Germany to Holland the work spread in 1851, 
later into Switzerland; and, in 1844, Eng- 
land’s first association had its humble origin 
in a London upper-loft, where two overworked 
men met for Christian intercourse. Its growth 
was almost supernatural; in less than ten 
years its receipts for annual expenses were 
fifteen thousand dollars, and its influence was 
a powerful one. Cincinnati claims to have 
organized the pioneer Association in the 
United States in 1848, and from that time 
associations have sprung up rapidly all over 
the country, until the number of local as- 
sociations represented in the International 
Convention at Indianapolis, in 1870, was eight 
hundred and two. 
THE CREED OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The law of membership may and does 
vary in different local associations, but, as 8 
general rule, only members of churches reec- 
ognized as evangelical can become active 
members of the Association. 

The law adopted by the Portland Conven- 
tion is still in force, and conveys a good idea 
of the basis of the Associations, and is as fol- 
lows: 

“ Resolved, That as these organizations bear 
the name of Christian, and profess to be en- 
gaged directly in the Saviour’s service, so it is 
clearly their duty to maintain the control and 
management of all their affairs in the hands 
of those who profess to love and publicly 
avow their faith in Jesus, the Redeemer, a8 
divine, and who testify their faith by becom- 
ing and remaining members of churches held 





to be evangelical. And we hold those churches 
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to be evangelical which, maintaining the 
Scriptures to be the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, do believe in the Lord Je- 
sus Christ (the only-begotten of the Father, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodi- 
ly, and who was made sin for us, though 
knowing no sin, bearing our sins in His own 
body on the tree) as the only name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved from everlasting punishment.” 

To become an active member, the candi- 
date must believe in—1. The Bible, God’s 
Word, an infallible rule of faith and duty. 
2. The absolute and perfect Deity of Jesus 
Christ. 3. A complete atonement wrought 
out by His vicarious sufferings and sacrifice. 
4. Jesus Christ as prophet, priest, and king, 
the only and all-sufficient Saviour. 5. The 
eternal reward of the righteous. 6. The 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. This 
may be said to be the creed or confession of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Since the first association was organized 
in Cincinnati, twenty-four years ago, the num- 
ber has increased to eight hundred and two, 
reported to the General Convention, which 
met at Indianapolis in 1870. Since then, a 
number of new associations have been formed, 
and one hundred and nine have disbanded, 
and their names been stricken from the roll. 
The actual membership in 1870, as printed in 
the report of the International Convention, 
was fifty-six thousand four hundred and eighty- 
two. We append the membership of the as- 
pociations in some of the principal cities: 
Boston, two thousand; Brooklyn, three thou- 
sand ; New York, five thousand one hundred 
and seven; Philadelphia, three thousand three 
hundred and seventy-four; San Francisco, 
eight hundred and twenty-five; Cincinnati, 
four hundred and four; Montreal, six hundred 
and four. The number of volumes in the 
libraries of the Association was one hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand six hundred and 
twenty-seven; and the amount of money 
raised for association purposes, for the year 
ending June, 1870, was two hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand six hundred and nine- 
ty-eight dollars. These figures give some 
idea of the rapid growth and the immense 
power of these associations; and yet they 
fail to give an accurate idea of the working 
capacity and influence of these organizations, 
for these fifty-six thousand four hundred and 
eighty-two members are young men, in the 
prime and vigor of life, with an enthusiasm al- 
most equal to that of Loyola, and an esprit 
de corps almost equal to that of the Jesuits. 

Their rapid growth, their immense and 
ever-increasing influence, their magnificent 
rooms, their large libraries, their conventions 
and publications, show that, in whatever light 
we regard them, their power is scarcely less 
than that of any denomination of Christians 
in the land. 

When first organized, the object contem- 
plated was to look after the spiritual interests 
of young men gathered in our great cities—to 
keep them from evil associations and influ- 
ences, to provide homes and employment, to 
introduce them to the ministers and churches, 
and surround them with home, church, and 
Christian influences, Since then, the work 








has spread far beyond these limits, until now 
the Young Men’s Christian Association are 
reaching forth their hands into every depart- 
ment of Christian activity and human benefi- 
cence. A glance at one of the annual reports 
reveals the fact that they are most actively 
engaged in ministering to the temporal and 
eternal wants of the young, the fallen, the 
outcast, the criminal—in brief, to every class 
and condition of society. 

The work of Sabbath-schools, in particu- 
lar, claims a prominent place in the attention 
of the Association. Large schools, exclusive- 
ly under its care, with teachers and superin- 
tendents from its ranks, are in successful op- 
eration all over the land. Here, for one hour 
at least, on the Sabbath, the children of pov- 
erty and neglect are brought under the refin- 
ing and saving influences of Christian instruc- 
tion. 

The employment bureau is a prominent 
feature of the Association. Through its agency 
situations are obtained for young men who, 
destitute and among strangers, need only a 
friendly gtart in some honest occupation to 
show themselves industrious and deserving. 
In this way many have been saved who, dis- 
couraged by adverse circumstances and sur- 
rounded by temptation, would have sunk to 
degradation and ruin but for this timely 
Christian help. 

In many cities courses of lectures have 
been given under the auspices of the Associ- 
ation, in which the best literary and scientific 
talent have been engaged. Prominent divines, 
public men, and professors of colleges, have 
delivered these lectures, upon subjects of 
popular interest, art, poetry, science, and his- 
tory; and the value of this work in rousing 
and fostering literary tastes, in affording 
pleasant evening entertainment, and in pre- 
serving from evil temptations, has been fully 
proved by its success. 

In imitation of the Saviour, whose mission 
was to call, not the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance, the Association has largely entered 
upon the work of preaching and teaching in 
our jails and penitentiaries among those out- 
casts of society who, hardened by crime and 
sunk to the lowest depths of vice, seem to lie 
beyond the pale of Christian influence, Re- 
ligious services are held from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, several times a day, so as to reach all 
the inmates. In hospitals, too, the visits and 
services have been most acceptable, eliciting 
much gratitude from the unfortunate patients, 
whose sufferings are soothed by friendly Chris- 
tian sympathy. These jail and hospital ser- 
vices, aided by the distribution of books, 
tracts, and papers, have been productive of 
much good. The efficient and invaluable labors 
of the “‘ Young Men’s Christian Commission,” 
in behalf of the soldiers of the late war, are 
too fresh in the memories of all to need more 
than this passing notice. 

Strangers’ Homes, in connection with the 
Association, have been founded in several of 
the cities. Here lodgings are furnished to 
the destitute; and men of high culture and 
education, crushed by misfortune, and others 
from the lower walks of life, victims to in- 
temperance and dissipation, have found tem- 
porary homes, where rest and Christian in- 
fluences have proved successful in reclaiming 





many a prodigal. In the winter term alone 
of 1869-’70, thirteen hundred and ninety- 
seven were admitted to the hospitalities of 
the Strangers’ Home in Cincinnati. 

Not only are mental, moral, and spiritual 
culture made an object by the Association, 
but in our large cities, in connection with 
the libraries and reading-rooms, are first-class 
gymnasiums, furnished with the best appara- 
tus, where physical development and culture 
are secured, and innocent recreation furnished 
to any who may desire it. In this way many 
are attracted to the rooms for whom the re- 
ligious exercises or even the literary induce. 
ments would have no charms. 

Every year the Association has its cam- 
paigns, as they are called. Young men are 
sent out in large numbers, two by two, to 
canvass whole States and sections of country, 
visiting large towns and cities, and holding 
services in every place. These services are 
advertised before them, and, thus heralded, 
they draw large crowds, and attract much 
public attention. The great object of these 
campaigns is to promote the interests of the 
Association, to bring it into public notice, and 
to secure members. 





ANCIENT WAR-SHIPS. 


AWLINSON, in his “ Manual of An- 
cient History,” lately published, in de- 
scribing the military resources of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, after crediting him with two 
hundred thousand foot, forty thousand horse, 
and a “fleet of fifteen hundred vessels, many 
of which were of extraordinary size,” adds: 
“The number of rowers required to man these 
vessels must have exceeded, rather than fallen 
short of, six hundred thousand men.” 

With all due deference to the opinion of 
the learned author, this is a very careless 
statement. It may be of little importance, 
from a strictly historical point of view, 
whether the Egyptian king employed a few 
more or a few less than just six hundred thou- 
sand oarsmen in his war-galleys; still, we 
cannot but think that such a statement is 
calculated to do harm by presenting a false 
picture of the naval power of the ancients, 
and of the capacity of their vessels. 

Our knowledge of Ptolemy’s navy is de- 
rived from two principal sources, the preface 
to Appian’s “Roman History,” and that cu- 
rious collection of table-talk, the “‘ Deipnoso- 
phiste” of Atheneus, Both writers were 
Greco-Egyptians. Appian flourished in the 
first half of the second century, Athenzus in 
the latter part of the same and the beginning 
of the third century a. pD. 

Appian, after speaking of the land-forces 
of the kings of Egypt, says (we translate free- 
ly): “Besides these, they kept in readiness 
two thousand light open boats and other 
small craft, fifteen hundred long vessels, from 
galleys, with one and a half rank of oars 
(jusoAlas) up to quinquiremes, and eight hun- 
dred thalamegi (ships with cabins), with 
bows and poops gilded, which they used for 
ostentation in war.” 

Atheneus gives a more detailed account 
(we quote from Yonge’s translation, which is 
sufficiently faithful): ‘ Now the largest ships 
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which he had were these: two of thirty banks 
of oars, one of twenty, four of thirteen, two 
of twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of nine, 
thirty-seven of seven, five of six, seventeen of 
five. And, from quadriremes down to light, 
half-decked triremes, for purposes of war, he 
had twice as many as all these put together.” 

The reader will not fail to note the dis- 
crepancies between the two accounts, which 
are so glaring as to render both almost worth- 
less. Appian, the earlier writer, deals in 
round numbers; the latter, who, doubtless, 
had access to the work of the former in the 
Alexandrian library, does not quote his 
figures, but gives an entirely different state- 
ment, making up in size what his vessels lack 
in number. Rawlinson, taking a piece of 
each to eke out his story, has adopted Appi- 
an’s fifteen hundred galleys, and swelled many 
of them to extraordinary dimensions to match 
the account of Athenwus, regardless of the 
fact that Appian expressly limits these vessels 
in size from one and a half to five ranks of 
oars. 

Without commenting further at present 
on the great ships of Athenwus, excepting to 
note that he implies that they were not for 
“purposes of war,” let us examine Rawlin- 
son’s calculation of the number of men re- 
quired to man this fleet. It is a matter of 
doubt whether Philadelphus ever had fifteen 
hundred serviceable war-galleys of any size at 
one time; but, for the sake of argument, let 
us grant that he had, and that one hundred 
and twelve of them, as Athenzus says, ranged 
in size from thirty banks down to five banks 
of oars. These, added to twice as many 
quadriremes and triremes, make three hun- 
dred and thirty-six in all. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a part of the excess over this 
number were small vessels, such as biremes 
and moneres, carrying from fifty to one hun- 
dred men each. But granting that the re- 
mainder were all triremes, with a full com- 
plement of men, and that the large vessels 
were manned as well—in proportion to their 
size—as the forty-bank galley of Ptolemy 
Philopater, which is said to have had four 
thousand oarsmen, half the number of men 
estimated by Rawlinson would have sufficed. 
Even this would be a large estimate, taking 
all things into consideration. The probabili- 
ty is, that a greater part of the so-called ships 
were half-decked vessels and open boats, and 
that Philadelphus never saw two hundred 
thousand oarsmen afloat at one time. 

There are few subjects in the whole range 
of ancient history more obscure than the sub- 
ject of ships, and especially of war-ships. 
Notwithstanding our advance in historical 
and scientific research during the past cen- 
tury, we are still comparatively ignorant of 
the structure of the galley ; and, unless chance 
shall give us a model, as in the case of the 
merchant-ship of Trajan’s time, exhumed from 
the mud of Lake Riccia, there is little prob- 
ability that our knowledge will be increased, 
Yet, what little we know teaches us that we 
cannot judge the vessels of the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Egyptians, by our modern 
standards. ‘“ Whoever was the first inventor 
of ships,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “every 
age has added somewhat to them.” The war- 
galleys of the ancients would be considered 











but poor specimens of naval architecture in 
these days. They were flat-bottomed barges, 
adapted only for coast navigation and fair 
weather. They carried sail only under the 
most favorable circumstances, lest the lever- 
age of the mast should open the seams. So 
weak in construction were they, that they 
were furnished with bands of canvas or of 
rope, to be bound around them in a heavy 
sea. If overtaken by storms, they ran for the 
nearest harbor; or, in case of necessity, were 
beached, to be floated again by manual 
strength when the wind and the sea became 
once more propitious. When Regulus landed 
his army in Africa, he drew his entire fleet up 
on the shore, and secured it with a rampart 
and ditch. Ships were often transported over 
the land on cradles (éAxo) fitted with wheels. 
This was frequently done at the isthmus of 
Corinth to save the long voyage around the 
Peloponnesus. When the Romans shut up 
the Carthaginian fleet in the harbor of Taren- 
tum, Hannibal drew his ships on carriages 
through the town, and launched them in the 
open sea beyond. There are a number of 
similar instances on record. The character 
of ancient war-ships receives another illustra- 
tion from the little time required in their con- 
struction. When Rome found it necessary to 
meet Carthage on the sea, she built one hun- 
dred and twenty quinquiremes within sixty 
days after the felling of the timber ; and this, 
too, despite the fact that her shipwrights 
were ignorant of the structure of that class 
of vessel. 

The internal arrangement of the war-galley 
is a mystery tous. The descriptions of the 
ancient writers are of little value. The elab- 
orate accounts of the great ships of Ptolemy 
Philopater and of Hiero of Syracuse, which 
Athenwus has preserved, serve only to per- 
plex. Thucydides records that the Corinthi- 
ans invented the trireme, and the Carthagini- 
ans are said to have first used the quinqui- 
reme. We are told that the trireme was a 
vessel of three banks or rows of oars, the 
quadrireme of four, the quinquireme of five; 
but this gives us no definite idea of either. 
We do not know exactly how one differed 
from the other. The method of arrange- 
ment of the oar-banks is a problem which 
writers on naval architecture have sought in 
vain to solve. 

Various hypotheses in explanation of the 
system have been broached by Scheffer, Baif, 
Rive, Sauli, L’Escalier, and others, some of 
them of considerable ingenuity, but none en- 
tirely satisfactory. One of the most plausi- 
ble theories is that of L’Escalier, which puts 
the three banks of the trireme, not one over 
another, but all in a line—one amidship, one 
abaft the mainmast, and one forward of the 
foremast. A note by an ancient scholiast on 
Aristophanes would seem to prove this, but 
its authenticity is doubted by some critics. 
In the quinquireme, L’Escalier supposes that 
two of the banks were amidship, the one over 
the other, two abaft the mainmast arranged 
in the same manner, and one in the bow. 
He says it cannot be denied that some vessels 
had three tiers of oars, but he believes four 
tiers to be an impossibility. M. Jal (“ Archéo- 
logie Navale"’) is not inclined to admit even 
this. He declares that, beyond the galley of 











two horizontal rows of oars, he can “ conceive 
of no vessel which can be reasonably explained 
and established on the faith of monuments in 
which -critics may place an entire confidence 
—none which is not contravened by as re- 
spectable an authority as that by the aid of 
which its existence is supported.” 

On the contrary, Dr. William Smith 
(“ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties”) concludes, from what seem to be very 
insufficient premises, that the ancients actu- 
ally banked their oars in tiers, one above the 
other, to even as high as thirty and forty 
banks. In this he follows Scaliger, Paul- 
mier, Fabretti, and others. The oarsmen, he 
argues, were seated, not one directly above 
the other, but one just behind the other, on 
benches rising in grades like a flight of stairs, 
His reasons for his belief are briefly as fol- 
lows: 

First, on works of art, in which more than 
one ordo is represented, they appear one above 
another. 

Second, that we have evidence that the 
oarsmen were paid according to their local 
position in the vessel, those on the lower tier, 
whose oars were shortest and whose work 
consequently was lightest, receiving the least 
pay; while the wages of those on the upper 
bank, who pulled the longest oars, was pro- 
portionally increased. 

Third, that in the great ships, of which we 
have an t, the i height of the 
sides gave ample room for thirty or forty oar- 
banks. 

This reasoning is fallacious. It cannot be 
proved that the oar-banks, even in biremes 
and triremes, were always in tiers. There are, 
it is true, a number of representations of 
biremes with the oars thus arranged ; but, if 
we do not err, the trireme on the column of 
Trajan is the only known example of its class. 
But, granting that biremes and triremes were 
thus worked, it does not necessarily follow 
that larger vessels used the same system. 
There is no evidence that it was so, excepting 
disputed passages in the classics, and we be- 
lieve it can be shown to be practically im- 
possible. Montfaucon, a strong advocate of 
the same theory of oar-banks, naively adds, 
after citing all the favorable authorities, that 
“all experienced seamen (habile gens de marine) 
say it is impossible.” 

Dr. Smith’s second reason is founded on 
another scholium on Aristophanes, which it 
is not necessary to quote. It refers only to 
triremes, and has no applicability to larger 
ships. When he gives us proof of forty dif- 
ferent grades of wages, we may believe in 
forty banks of oars. 

The last argument is equally weak. Let 
us examine briefly the evidence relating to 
the great ships to which he alludes. The 
forty-bunk galley (reccapaxorripns) of Ptolemy 
Philopater will serve as an example for all, it 
being the ship of which we have the most 
particular description. The account comes to 
us at second-hand, it being a fragment of a 
lost work on Alexandria, by Callixenus of 
Rhodes, preserved by Atheneus in his “ Deip- 
nosophiste.” Plutarch also gives substan- 
tially the same story in his life of Demetrius, 
having drawn evidently from the same source. 








The ship is said to have been two hundred 
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and eighty cubits in length, by thirty-eight | for mechanical skill and maritime superiority, 


cubits in breadth; in height, up to the gun- 
wale, forty-eight cubits, and from the highest 
part of the stern to the water-line, fifty-three 
cubits. She may have been high enough, as 
Dr. Smith argues, to admit of forty banks of 
oars, arranged as he supposes ; but, granting 
such a thing to be possible, oars worked at 
such a height would have been useless so far 
as aiding in the propulsion of the vessel was 
concerned; and her upper tier of oars, which 
are said to have been thirty-eight cubits in 
length, would not even have reached the wa- 
ter. Montfaucon, who believes with Dr. Smith 
in the possibility of such a ship, notes this 
discrepancy, and excuses it by the singular 
argument that she was intended for show 
rather than for use. It is unnecessary to 
point out other absurdities in the account. 
We believe with M. Jal that the whole story 
must be taken as apocryphal. If such a 
ship were a possibility, she would be but a 
cumbersome hulk, unfitted for any useful pur- 
pose. M. Jal says his “ reason refuses to ad- 
mit, seriously, a tale which deserves to be 
ranked among the many fictions with which 
history abounds.” Elsewhere he observes of 
the same vessel: “Callixenus sanctioned a 
popular fable which had all the attraction of 
the marvellous ; and, to increase the glory of 
a magnificent king, amplified it by describing 
this sumptuous ship, constructed under the 
care of that monarch, as an Arabian author 
would describe the ideal palace of a queen of 
fairies. Plutarch and Atheneus did not hes- 
itate to transcribe the fancies of Callixenus, 
and they adopted them, without examining 
them in a maritime point of view, so that 
the ship of Ptolemy Philopater, presented to 
the learned by two writers of so much au- 
thority, became a kind of ark to which the 
whole world bowed.” 

M. Jal also rejects as fables the accounts 
of other great ships of antiquity, such as 
those of Hiero of Syracuse, and of Diodorus 
of Sicily, handed down to us by “too credu- 
lous historians.” But, laying aside all ques- 
tion of the manner in which the ranks of oars 
were arranged, there is pretty good evidence 
of the existence of galleys with from ten to 
fifteen oar-banks. Such vessels, however, 
could never have been of any value for pur- 
poses of war. Plutarch claims, it is true, 
that the fifteen-bank galleys of Demetrius 
were as fit for fighting as they were admira- 
ble in construction; but Livy says that the 
sixteen-bank galleys of Philip were useless on 
account of their size, and even caused the 
loss of battles. Florus, too, records that the 
size of the ships of Mark Anthony used against 
Augustus was the cause of their loss ; yet the 
largest had but nine banks of oars. 

In short, the ancients generally regarded 
galleys of more than five or six banks of oars 
as too unwieldly for purposes of war. Vege- 
tius reckons only quinquiremes and smaller 
craft among ships of a reascnable size for 
service. The first Punic War, which took 
place during the latter half of the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ending about six years 
after his decease, was carried on principally 
with quinquiremes. If larger vessels had 
been in use at the time in a country so near 
as Egypt, the Carthaginians, who were noted 





would have availed themselves of them. That 
they did not do so is pretty good evidence 
either that the ships had no existence outside 
of the brain of Athenzus, or that they were 
considered worthless in naval warfare 
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S Newport to fashionable America, 

Brighton to the swells of London, Bi- 
arritz to the very few of Paris, Blankenburg 
to the rich burghers of Antwerp, and Ostend 
to the aristocracy of Europe, so is Margate 
the most vulgar, Margate the best abused, 
and Margate the most pupular, of all English 
watering-places to the citizens of the great 
metropolis of England. If the reader wishes 
to know where the town is upon the map, 
let him look for it on the coast line of Kent 
just at the mouth of the Thames. Mar- 
gate has a charming climate; its position 
places it without an equal for bracing, health- 
giving air; it has many pretensions to good 
looks, as English watering-places go; it is so 
lively that the liveliness has furnished the 
subject for one of the distinguished artist 
Frith’s most famous paintings, and it bas the 
double advantage of being cheap, and within 
marvellously easy distance of London. But, 
notwithstanding these admittedly great ad- 
vantages, they are as a grain of sand in the 
balance when weighed against its one un- 
pardonable sin of being vulgar. It is true 
that, a few years since, it was mooted in the 
great city’s fashionable circles that royalty 
had selected it for a marine residence for the 
sickly Prince Leopold; but the negotiation, 
luckily for the Margatians, fell through, and 
the little sea-side town was left in undivided 
possession of its privilege of being known 
as the most vulgar and therefore the most 
popular watering-place in the whole of Eng- 
land. And the privilege is right worthily 
held; for, in point of freedom from social 
stiffness and reserve, and in the rough-and- 
ready, free-and-easy, thorough-going _hearti- 
ness of manner of its inhabitants, Margate is 
unquestionably the most thoroughly un-English 
town in England. There is not much of it. 
It is a Charles Dickens sort of a fishing-town 
—if one may use the expression—with tum- 
ble-down, rickety houses skirting the shore; 
no end of hills called streets, leading to other 
hills called streets, which run at right angles, 
and acute angles, and obtuse angles, and all 
manner of angles to each other, intersected 
by alley-ways with houses overlapping each 
other, and shutting out the superfluous sun- 
light. In the shops are displayed for sale 
such articles as sand-shoes, sand-shovels, and 
small wooden paiis for children, and out of 
them comes the ever-pervading, overpowering 
smell of shrimps, and crabs, seaweed and peri- 
winkles. Peggottys by the dozen lounge about 
the hills, with sou’westers well over the backs 
of their heads, and short black pipes stuck 
firmly between their teeth, and tarpaulins hang- 
ing loosely over their shoulders. The aris- 
tocracy live apart from the tradesfolk, in 
a part of the town known as Cliftonville, 





which has become so gorged with the upper 
crust of London middle-class society as to 
necessitate its owning a gigantic joint-stock 
hotel for the accommodation of those who 
can’t find room in the few private houses it 
possesses. There is an old-fashioned hotel— 
it would be more correct to say posting-house 
—in the principal street of Margate—but be- 
yond this there is little tavern accommodation 
for the casual visitor. But the casual visitors to 
Margate don’t go in for such luxuries as hotels. 
Bvery house in the little town is an hotel in 
itself for the matter of that. In the season— 
say from July to October—you may note the 
average man and his wife and his little ones, 
arriving by the boat from London, each particu- 
lar little one carrying his or her own particu- 
lar parcel, and without delay scouring the town 
in single file in quest of lodgings. References, 
as ageneral thing, are not required—a week in 
advance being the only evidence of good faith 
that it is necessary to carry along with you to 
Margate. Every other house in the town is a 
lodging-house; but, even if the “ other” were 
omitted, one would yet wonder where on 
earth the hundreds of visitors one meets 
there in the summer months stow themselves 
away. They must live in layers on shelves, 
Nevertheless, your bold cockney visitor thor- 
oughly enjoys himself. He has come out 
from the dust, and smoke, and heat, and filth 
of the capital with a sturdy stick in his hand, 
a stout suit of Scotch tweed on his back, a 
“pot” hat on his head, a short pipe in his 
mouth, and a ten-pound note in his pocket, 
and what cares he? Give him his attic, a 
greasy chop for his breakfast, the same for 
his dinner; shrimps, and water-cresses for 
his tea, beer ad libitum, and away with all 
your superfluous and luxurious trash! Luxury 
to him is to be in the open air by the sea; to 
take his seat in the crowd on the steps at the 
pier-head, for five hours at a stretch, and watch 
the tide as it ebbs and flows. But the Sands, 
and the Jetty! One must have seen an en- 
graving of Frith’s painting, to realize the 
one, and know something of poor Leech’s 
admirable sketch “Pearls of the Ocean,” to 
get an idea of the other. The Sands are 
the Champs Elysées of Margate. Imagine a 
sandy beach of, say, a couple of miles long; 
crowd it with men, women and children ; place 
what are termed bathing - machines — rude, 
white, wooden bathing-houses on wheels—in 
rows of eights, the whole length of the 
beach ; fill any intermediate space with don- 
keys, negro minstrels, Punches and Judies, 
German bands, Irish-jig dancers, singing. 
men, and dancing-women, exhibitors of per- 
forming canaries, “happy families,” and 
knowing white mice; keep them all well to. 
gether, and surrounded by cordons of itiner- 
ant venders of every conceivable eatuble and 
drinkable, that may be purchased for a penny, 
under the sun, and you have some notion of 
Margate Sands in the season. The ordinary 
amusements are bathing—this goes on from 
early morn right through the day to sundown 
—boating, donkey -riding, promenading, 
lying about on the sands, dancing, and last, 
not least, flirting; and, though these amuse- 
ments won’t strike us as very uncommon, it 
is safe to say that the Margatians get more 
real fun out of all of them than any other 
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class of watering-place people on the earth. 
The residents, who spare no pains to please 
their visitors, are always inventing some new 
amusement for them, and the visitors show 
their gratitude in the most sensible way, by 
being thoroughly amused themselves. The 
fun commences in the early morning with be- 
ing dragged out in a rickety, tumble-down 
old cart, in company with a round dozen 
merry-going, frolicsome drapers’ assistants to 
the bathing-machine, for a dip in the sea ; it 
progresses gradually throughout the day, in 
sitting on shaky chairs on the sands, listen- 
ing to the latest comic song, the funniest 
negro minstrelsy, and watching the flirta- 
tions ; and it winds up, at the end of the day, 
with a dance at the Assembly Rooms, which, 
by-the-way, is the only public dancing-place 
in England where ladies of the highest re- 
spectability may and do go and enjoy them- 
selves among strangers. The end of the 
Jetty—a long wooden pier running for a 
quarter of a mile out into the sea—is used as 
a sort of out-door club for both sexes. They 
perch themselves all over it in the most sin- 
gular places and attitudes, novel-reading, 
crochet-working, and chatting ; the lady mem- 
bers, with long flowing hair fresh from the 
bath, bright dresses, and healthy, sun-brown 
complexions; the gentlemen in boating-jack- 
ets and straw hats, and with something 
less of that offensive loudness of dress and 
conversational swagger that is generally so 
typical of your thorough-going “ cockney ” 
Britisher. In this most charming of social 
clubs the days are spent, and the hours pass 
too quickly away. Occasionally, the even- 
ing’s acquaintance at the Assembly kooms 
has ripened into a more ardent affection, and 
here papa and mamma may be seen receiv- 
ing the first introduction to the future son-in- 
law. Here, too, all manner of excursions are 
planned, and riding- parties suggested, and 
“‘ afternoon sails” mapped out. 

A stray peer, and no end of army men, 
may also be found with the common herd. 
And in the club, perhaps, you will find a great 
London bill-discounter, who has left off 
fleecing young men till next year, and sitting 
opposite him a leading queen’s counsel, who 
cross-examined so searchingly in a case in 
which the great London money-lender was 
concerned, that it was touch and go with Shy- 
lock whether he didn’t change places with 
the “ prisoner in the dock.” The barrister 
and money-lender interchange courtesies in 
the shape of cigar-cases. Next to the bar- 
rister, the two Misses Anonyma may be seen 
chatting together. Then, here and there, are 
fair sprinklings of the London “ publican” 
classes, who have come down to Margate with 
their families, to get as much fun as they can 
for their money, and it is safe to infer that 
they get it. The majority of the visitors to 
Margate, however, are your downright cock- 
neys—fathers and mothers, husbands and 
wives, sons and daughters; without preten- 
sion, simple-minded tradesfolk out for a holi- 
day. Any influx of aristocratic folk to the 
little town would at once be resisted as an 
encroachment upon the rights of the resi- 
dents, and would be resented. In the month 
of September, Margate is at its gayest. The 
races, under very distinguished county pa- 





tronage—and they are by no means the worst 
of their kind that are run in England—take 
place about the middle of the month. There 
is also a regatta, at which many owners of 
celebrated yachts compete. A few days after, 
the All England Cricket Eleven play their 
anaual match against Twenty-two men of 
Kent. And the general festivities are wound 
up with a grand ball, and a display of fire- 
works, which would do credit to a corporate 
town of far greater pretensions. Americans 
who visit England, rarely leave it without 
seeing something of Brighton. The great 
majority of them have visited Scarborough. 
Leamington has become almost Americanized. 
But, if the writer may make so bold as to 
venture the suggestion, let every American 
traveller who visits London in the summer, 
take a run down by the boat to Margate. It 
will cost him less than a dollar ; he will see 
all that is to be seen of that enormous water 
thoroughfare, the Thames; he can study the 
habits of the cockney “out for a holiday ;” 
and he will see more of the real life of the 
average Englishman in one day at Margate, 
than in all the other cities or towns of Eng- 
land he may visit in a lifetime. 


C. Eyre Pascoe. 
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( UR names are part of ourselves. They 
/ were settled on us long before recollec- 
tion, and have always belonged to us. They 
come through our parents from long lines of an- 
cestry, and seem, through the vista of descent, 
to belong to the eternal fitness of things. 
And yet, in many instances, they have their 
origin in the occupation or other accident of 
him who first bore the patronymic. Names 
are the keys of family history, unlocking for 
us the secrets of ancestral lineage. Be- 
stowed in the early dawn of society, they 
were taken either from trade and occupation, 
or from localities; from characteristics of 
mind or body; from hero-worship ; from the 
animal, mineral, or vegetable kingdom ; from 
war or peace, or from some one of the many 
thousand causes which attach themselves to 
the personality of the human race. Trades 
and occupations have given a name to more 
of the inhabitants of the earth than any other 
cause ; perhaps more than all other causes put 
together—as, for example, the innumerable 
Smith family : 

An honorable calling is that of the smith ; 
he was the leading workman of his tribe, 
when early genius first suggested the sharpen- 
ing of a flint arrow-head, or tried to construct 
a weapon out of metal. That Smith founded 
more families than any other man that ever 
lived. It was trade, too, that first gave 
names to our Taylors, our Carpenters, our 
Bakers and Masons, our Brewers, Sawyers, 
and Coopers; our Wrights, Barbers, Chan- 
dlers, Butlers, Carriers, Boardmans, Slaters, 
Chapmans, Poundstones, Braziers, Brewsters, 
Bankers, Clothiers, Curriers, Binders, Cutlers, 
Arkwrights, Bootmans, Sawins, Cutters, Car- 
ters, Cartwrights, Colliers, Carriers, etc. 

Rightly to understand the individuality of 
names, we should study their record in the 





Directory. The New-York Directory of last 
year contains the names of two thousand and 
fifty-nine Smiths, five hundred and thirty 
Scmidts, and over one hundred Smyths, 
Smythes, etc., all connected by relationship 
somewhere this side of Adam—probably, in- 
deed, this side of Noah. One hundred and 
fifty-nine of these residents of our cosmo- 
politan city are John Smiths ; and we hardly 
envy the letter-carrier who has to distinguish 
John Smith the seventeenth from John Smith 
the one hundred and fifty-eighth. What is 
he to do with a letter directed to “ Mr. John 
Smith, New York, N. Y.?” Is he to run the 
gamut of the whole hundred and fifty-nine 
till the right man be found? And what tales 
and secrets those miscarried letters must tell ! 
To be sure, they are all about the Smith 
family, and therefore every Smith reader is 
interested in hushing them up. We all re- 
member the case of the gentleman who came 
too late to the Broadway Theatre to find a 
vacant seat. Looking round for an instant 
upon the crowded house before him, he quietly 
exclaimed: “Mr. Smith’s house is on fire!” 
There was a great rush from that pit, and the 
gentleman had a large number of vacant seats 
to choose from. 

But “ Smitheries ” abound elsewhere than 
in America. It is but a few years since 
that a bet was laid in London that no Old- 
Bailey session had passed two years without 
the trial and condemnation of John Smith. 
And, alas for the family name! the records 
of the court were searched, and the bet was 
won. In England, every seventy-third person 
one meets is a Smith; and it is estimated 
that two hundred and fifty-three thousand 
persons in the mother-country are so called. 
And should some humble Debrett trace back 
their lineage to its hidden source, that name 
would be found in every instance to be struck 
out from the sparks of a smithy. 

Next to the Smith family, come the 
Joneses. St. John has given more Christian 
names to Christian babes than all the other 
Evangelists. And John’s son naturally takes 
the patronymic of either Johnson, or Jones, 
or Johns. Over two hundred and forty thou- 
aand persons in England bear the name of 
Jones, besides the numerous families of their 
first cousins, the Johns and the Johnsons. A 
host of surnames are derived from Christian 
names, such as the Williamses, the Wilsons, 
the Williamsons, the Thomases, and the 
Thompsons, the Jameses, and the Jamesons. 
Generally the patronymic bears the father’s 
name; but sometimes the mother transmits 
the name of Nel’s son. 

Time and habit have great influence in 
softening the harsh ideas under which our an- 
cestry first assumed their titles ; and a foreign 
language often elevates democratic origin 
into most aristocratic society. The Male- 
branches of England would decidedly object 
to being known as the Badarms. Many a fair 
reader of “ Ivanhoe ” would find her cultured 
taste shocked by the conversion of Front-de- 
Beuf into Bullock’s-head. The celebrated 
engineer Todleben would thus be anglicized 
into Mr. Death-in-life ; a pertinent name, by- 
the-way, for one who sent such slaughter into 
French and English ranks. Notwithstanding 
what Shakespeare says, a rose often does 
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smell sweeter to its possessor than if its 
name had vulgar associations. Thus the 
aristocratic Foljambes would decidedly object 
into having their young ladies Saxonized into 
the Miss Badlegs. 

All history tells us that the early dwell- 


Great names sometimes come to an igno- 
ble destiny. George Washington has lately 
been sent to the Georgia State-prison, where 
Thomas Jefferson and Daniel Webster were 
already confined. In December, 1869, Henry 
Wilson was arrested for selling liquor without 
a li Napoleon Bonaparte has but late- 





ers upon earth erected their ten ts 
upon the shores of lakes, along the banks 
of rivers, or close by the sea, whence so 
much of their food was drawn. A fortu- 
nate piscator would naturally bear the name 
of his finny prey. And so we have the nu- 
merous Fish families, at the head of whom 
may be put the father of our Secretary of 
State, Preserved Fish, Fisher, Hook, Bate, 
Bateman, Sholes, Dolphin, Thrasher, Eels, 
Conger, Salmon, Hake, Bass, Codman, Pike, 
Roach, Rotch, Place, Whiting, Herring, Mul- 
lett, Ray, Lamprey, Pollock, Haddock, Trout, 
Roe, Spratt, Chubb, Turtle, Finney, Cockle, 
and Crabb, all of them good old English 
names. 

There are fashions in names as in all 
earthly things. In Cromwell’s time, Puritan- 
ism weighed very heavily on the tender babes 
brought to the; baptismal font. Hume gives 
us the names of a jury in the following age, 
among whom we find Stand - fast - on - high 
Stringer, Kill-sin Pimple, Fly-debate Roberts, 
Fight - the- good - fight - of- faith White, More- 
fruit Fowler, Sleep-not Billings, and many 
other such biblical worthies. These names 
indicate the wishes of the parents rather 
than the piety of the children. And we are 
not aware that the Parsons, the Priests, the 
Christians, Deacons, Creeds, Churches, or 
Devotions, have any better children than 
have the Hoggs, the Hams, the Bawns, the 
Clays, the Mudds, or the Nettles. A member 
of Congress rejoices in the name of Godlove, 
but is scarcely more pious than his congres- 
sional fellow-sinners. Isaiah, Daniel, Jere- 
miah, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, are 
often bad boys, but their sisters Divine, Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Love, are not much bet- 
ter. 


Till they reach their majority, poor mor- 
tals have no responsibility for their names; 
that matter is settled by the fond mother at 
baptism. But when able to reach twenty-one 
and the Legislature, it is their own fault if they 


retain the name of infancy. In his amusing 
account of Suffolk surnames, Bowditch tells 
us that, in 1810, Pepper Mixer, Esq., was per- 
mitted to change his mixed address. Soon 
after Mr. Whitefoot dropped his foot. In 
1848, a whole family of Vests divested them- 
selves of their old name. in 1850, Thomas 
Jest decided to jest no longer. A distin- 
guished lawyer of Middlesex County, in Mas- 
sachusetts, named Burnside, disliking his 
Christian name, applied for leave to change 
it. Unfortunately, he wrote a bad hand, and 
30 the clerk of the Great and General Court 
thought he also petitioned to change his last 
name into Bumside. The Legislature grant- 
ed the petition as the clerk read it, and, when 
the law passed, the gentleman woke up to 
the fact that he was Mr. Bumside. For one 
year, and until the Legislature met anew, did 
that name cling to him; and then, by dint of 
writing a plain hand, he was legislated into 
his old patronymic. 





ly received his just sentence of imprisonment 
for life in an American jail. And surely 
among great names may be included the late 
Mrs. Knox, of Boston, whose first name was 
Aldiborontiphoskiphorbia. But this lady al- 
ways signed herself “ A, Knox.” 

In the Yale College catalogue, of thirty 
years ago, we were amused with a student’s 
name of Spear, to whom a poetical father 
had given the Christian name of William 
Shake. And Dickens tells us that his well- 
known epithet of Boz originated in a playful 
application to his younger brother of the 
name of Moses, from the Moses of “ The Vic- 
ar of Wakefield.” First, it was Moses, then 
Boses, and finally and forever Boz. 

As we turn from the name of the indi- 
vidual to that of the locality, we find the 
same general rule that early circumstances 
always embody themselves in the designation. 
The name of the town will generally unlock 
to us its early history. We might be sure, 
even if the New-England historian did not 
inform us of the fact, that our Massachusetts 
Boston was settled by those who once lived 
in St. Botolph’s town, in England; that the 
earliest citizens of bewitched Salem were 
those Puritanic forefathers of ours who came 
hither saying, “ Let us have peace ;” that our 
oldest seat of learning received its name 
from Cambridge in England; and that that 
place in its turn lifts its scholarly towers 
where a bridge spans the Cam. But as this 
country expands and grows older, we find a 
great paucity of original names ; first settlers 
are not usually persons of much mental cul- 
ture. 

The number of immortality-seeking real- 
estate owners, who would project themselves 
on to posterity by weighing down whole com- 
munities with their baptismal ugliness, is un- 
fortunately very great. Over sixteen hun- 
dred post-office villages in the United States 
wilfully terminate their names with ville, from 
Abbeville, of which there are five, as well as 
one Abbeyville, through Grubville in Missouri, 
to Gillville in Alabama, and Zionsville in In- 
diana. And, in the year of grace 1869, Strong 
Pepper, Esq., decreed that the village around 
his residence should bear the name of Pep- 
perville. 

Five towns rejoice in the name of Napo- 
leon. Our Catholic proclivities are shown by 
the fact that one hundred and seventy-four 
villages commence their names with the title 
of Saint; three hundred and thirty-seven be- 
gin with Mount. We have spoken of that 
early home of our Puritan fathers in Massa- 
chusetts, the town of Salem; thirty-one 
other towns or villages bear the same peace- 
ful designation, including three Salem Cen- 
tres, a Salem Chapel, Salem Church, and 
Salem X Roads. Since the Mexican War, 
twelve Buena Vistas have sprung into exist- 
ence; since the rebellion, one Greenback, in 
Arkansas. There are two Greeleys to ten 





Enterprises. One hundred and ninety-two 
towns verdantly begin with Green, of which 
twenty-five are Greenvilles ; thirteen, Green- 
fields; eight, Greenlands; a Greenup, and a 
Greentree. North Carolina has its Lone La- 
dy ; New Jersey, its Long-a-coming ; and II- 
linois, its Endor, without a witch. Adam is 
represented among his American posterity by 
twenty-nine towns; while the more popular 
John Smith has sixty-three villages that bear 
his name in some shape. The paternity of 
the nomenclature of the towns and villages 
of the United States is a fruitful and sug- 
gestive study ; but, .afortunately, endless. 

Anglo-Saxon compounds can generally be 
traced to an ambitious desire to immortalize 
the founder. Dodd acquires a property, and, 
as population clusters upon it, calls it Dodds- 
worth. His next neighbor, Mr. Grim, has a 
place close by, and, not to be outdone, calls 
it Grimsby. Men of wealth naturally desire 
to write themselves of that ilk. Mr. Carroll, 
the principal settler of the District of Colum- 
bia, before it became Federal territory, called 
it Carrollsburg. Mr. Morgan is a man of 
culture, and embodies himself in Morganzie, 
N. P. Willis goes out of himself and calls his 
place Idlewild. John Quincy Adams writes 
an official letter to Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, and dates it from Donhorgan Manor. 

We commenced this article with the state- 
ment that names are the keys of family his- 
tory; they are no less the keys that unlock 
to us the history of towns and States. Let 
us conclude the article with the application 
of this rule to the two great States earliest 
founded on the American Continent. Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia were the rival settle. 
ments of those who laid down the two poli- 
cies that have always fought and warred upon 
our American soil. Massachusetts is of Puri- 
tan ancestry, and delighted to name her 
towns Salem, Concord, Sharon, Hebron, ete. 
Her early inhabitants held in high honor the 
nobility and localities in the mother-country 
that connected themselves with the Cromwel- 
lian era, and the later struggle for the rights 
of the people. And so we find, in that Com- 
monwealth, towns and counties named Hamp- 
shire and Hampden, Chatham, Essex, Gran- 
ville, Barré, Hardwick, Brewster, Shelburne, 
Grafton, etc. In the equally ancient Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, we find the old aris- 
tocratic spirit developing itself in names 
which the Cavaliers delighted to honor. Her 
counties are named Brunswick, Gloucester, 
King and Queen, King George, Prince Wil- 
liam, King William, Princess Anne, Prince 
George, Prince Edward, York, etc. One 
of its oldest cities, Alexandria, has its 
principal streets named King Street, Queen 
Street, Royal Street, Duke Street, and Pitt 
Street. All Virginia bears the impress of 
an aristocratic foundation. And he knows 
but little of his country’s history, who can- 
not detect in the names of both towns and 
families, the Puritanism of New England, the 
Knickerbocker element in New York, the 
Friendly qualities of Pennsylvania, the Fran- 
co-Spanish origin of Louisiana, as well as the 
Cavalier spirit of Virginia. Our only past 
lies in our names. 

Wittuam R. Hoorss. 
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AMUSEMENTS AT THE CENTRAL PARK. 


HE Central Park has so 

long been a source of 
pride and pleasure to the citi- 
zens of New York that it needs 
no general commendation. As 
time has developed its beau- 
ties, new features of interest 
have been discovered, and its 
attractions continually added 
to. Its merits in respect to 
natural scenery, and as a work 
of skilful landscape gardening, 
have been fully set forth; while 
as an example of public lib- 
erality and foresight, and in 
its moral and hygienic features, 
it has had ample commenda- 
tion. 

The purpose of this sketch 
is to consider it in still an- 
other way, in which it is hard- 
ly less admirable than in any 
of the aspects in which it has 
already been viewed, namely, 
as a play-ground for children. 
The designers of the park had 
as a leading object the securing 
of a suitable place for chil- 
dren’s amusement, and they 
sought in every way to carry 
out this intention. The Cen- 
tral Park is the only place, 
excepting our public schools, 
where the interests of children 
have been made of paramount 


ARBOR IN NURSERY. 


fine and cultivate his 
or her mind. Next, the 
powers of observation are ex- 
ercised, and curiosity, which 
is the basis of knowledge, is 
stimulated by numerous ob- 
jects—by the animals in the 
menagerie, the birds, deer, 
swans, ducks, seals, fowl, and 
other living creatures, which 
are to be seen on every side. 
Again, the objects of art scat- 
tered about the park, the 
sculpture and architectural 
designs, the rich carvings, 
and the busts of famous men, 
inspire enthusiasm, and impel 
the mind to fine thoughts and 
fruitful questioning, while the 
abundant supply of beautiful 
plants and rare flowers is still 
another source of pleasure and 
profit. Finally, the various 
appliances for physical exer- 
cise or enjoyment, such as 
swings, merry-go-rounds, cro- 
quet and ball grounds, ete., 
are adapted to improve the 
health and enliven the spirits 
of all who care to make use 
of them. Thus the park sup- 
plies a constantly - changing 
panorama to the eye, and may 
be made a means of stimulat- 
ing the youthful mind in in- 


importance, and it is the only park in the | features, including the Lake, the Mall, the | numerable ways. All the aspects of Nature 
world, we believe, where special attention | Ramble, the rolling meads and varying | can here be studied, the forms and move- 
has been given to catering to the wants of | landscapes, appeal strongly to the child’s | ments of the clouds, the nature of the earth's 
this class. It is estimated that several mill- | sense of beauty, and cannot fail to re- | crust, zoology, ornithology, botany, the plastic 


ion children visit the park 
annually, and on certain days, 
when they are freed from the 
restraints of school, the lawns 
and walks echo with their 
merry voices and _ ringing 
laughter. Parents and guar- 
dians are quite willing to have 
their children go in ‘compa- 
nies, or with one or two asso- 
ciates, to the park, which is 
now, in reality, the only good 
play-ground in the city. The 
small parks are too contracted 
for any but very young chil- 
dren with their nurses, who 
require places near to their 
homes, where they can walk 
about, roll the hoop, watch 
the sparrows, and have other 
like amusements. 

At the Central Park, how- 
ever, there is ample space for 
almost every sport, and the 
most energetic exercises may 
be practised there without in- 
convenience to any one. 

Let us consider some of 
the advantages which the Cen- 
tral Park possesses as a place 
of amusement for the young. 
In the first place, its natural 
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arts, and landscape-gardening ; 
while building, engineering, 
and several other scientific 
pursuits, can also be studied 
to advantage. Then the les- 
sons of order and system, 
which the execution and man- 
agement of such a great work 
imply, are all valuable, and 
will bear their fruits in the 
future. 

But, without indulging in 
further general reflections, let 
us proceed to particulars, and 
deseribe the actual arrange- 
ments at the park for the en- 
joyment of children. 

The arrangements for the 
comfort and pleasure of young 
children at the Central Park 
will be found to centre mostly 
in the region near the small 
lake close to the Fifth-Avenue 
entrance, which is specially 
known as the “ Children’s Dis- 
trict,” and is adapted spe- 
cially for their wants. A 
prime feature is its accessi- 
bility, it being the precise 
point which can be reached 
with the fewest steps by 
visitors coming from the 
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denser parts of the city by 
seven lines of railway, and, 
after the park is entered, wholly 
along walks by which the cross- 
ing of any carriage-road is 
avoided. Either from the Fifth, 
Eighth, Sixth, or Seventh Ave- 
nues, this district can be reached 
by a few minutes’ walk, while it 
is approached by six wide paths, 
winding by easy curves around 
rocky elevations, and along the 
margin of the lesser lake. 
Nurses with infants, invalids, 
and elderly persons, can thus 
reach this spot without fatigue 
. or risk from vehicles, while the 
approaches are shady and pleas- 
ant. The natural features of 
the neighborhood are _pictu- 
resque. Two large masses of 
rock surround a pretty bit of 
scenery of a somewhat wild 
and secluded character, which 
is hidden from the rest of the 
park, and affords real rural re- 
tirement. A bay of the south 
pond, with a bold, dark shore 
opposite, rising to an eminence 
crowned with firs, is looked 
down upon over a narrow glade 
of turf, between rocks and cop- 
pices, and forms a pretty min- 
iature landscape quite pleasing 
totheeye. Within this district 
seats and tables will be found, 
shaded by trellised vines, and 
80 placed as to cover with ver- 
dure the larger part of a broad, 
flat mass of rock. This rustic 


se 


THE DAIRY. 


work is the largest piece of architecture | their gratification, while the hard asphaltum- 
of the kind ever constructed, and is well | pavement is admirably suited for rolling the 
suited for parties of children in charge of | hoop, jumping the rope, and like games. 


their attendants. The low, wide, and broad- 


Close at hand is a building which was 


backed seats are just the place for toddling | intended to be fitted up as a dairy, where 
infants to practise their first steps, while the | milk and other refreshments suited for the 
arrangement of the tables is intended to meet | young could be obtained at a moderate charge. 


the wants of 
picnic - par- 
ties or oth- 
ers who seek 
seclusion. 
The sec- 
tional view 
of this ar- 
bor, which 
will be found 
herewith, 
gives but a 
faint idea 
of its size. 
Here, shad- 
ed by the 
foliage all 
around, hun- 
dreds of chil- 
dren can find 
shelter and 
amuse them- 
selves in va- 
rious ways. 
Not far off 
are large 
swings for 
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The upper part was to consist 
of a salesroom, with a counter 
for refreshments and for the 
loan or sale of playthings, with 
a broad gallery as a place of 
retreat during hot or rainy 
weather. This plan has not 
been fully carried out, nor has 
the children’s district been 
managed in strict accordance 
with the original design of the 
architects. Before long, how- 
ever, such alterations as are 
requisite to restore this locality 
to its proper use will doubtless 
be made, and the place will 
then be somewhat more in 
keeping with its name. 

Some cows, a ewe or two, 
with lambs, and a few broods 
of chickens, will then be added, 
so that the place may partake 
of a farm-like character, which 
will make it so much the more 
interesting to children. Per- 
haps at some future date some 
kind of music specially adapted 
to please the youthful fancy 
may be supplied, which would 
be an extra attraction. Visitors 
coming to the park, either on 
foot or in carriages, can leave 
their children here, in charge 
of nurses, for a short time, and 
be assured that the young ones 
will find ample amusement, 
while at the same time they 
will be safe from all danger. 

Few things more delight the 
young than living animals, and 


the park commissioners have carefully con- 
sidered this fact in their plans for rendering 


it as complete as possible. 


The old arsenal, 


situated close to the most frequented entrance 
to the park, is one of the first objects which 
strikes the eye of the visitor, and for chil- 
dren it is, in fact, the main attraction of the 
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park. Here 
is a large 
and varied 
collection of 
living and 
stuffed ani- 
mals, includ- 
ing grim 
lions, lithe 
leopards, 
mischievous 
monkeys, 
prairie- 
wolves, alli- 
gators, ele- 
phants, Ben- 
gal tigers, 
bears, ze- 
bras, ‘deer, 
bison, cam- 
els, and oth- 
er animals, 
besides 
birds, form- 
ing, alto- 
gether, a 
very good 
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tives of the 
brute crea- 
tion is an 
un failing 
source of 
interest to 
countless 
visitors, 
who may be 
found at all 
hours ob- 
serving the 
actions or 
antics of 
these caged 
crea tures. 
The build- 
ings which form the menagerie are hand- 
some and well kept. There is ample room 
to move about freely, and the animals in 
cages have plenty of sunlight and air. Only a 
part of the cages are within-doors, the others 
being placed under cover in the open air, while 
a number of the animals, including the deer, 
vicunas, etc., are allowed to roam about in 
the meadow near the arsenal, The young 
elephants are also occasionally tethered in 
the same place, and excite great interest, es- 
pecially among the children, who are never 
tired of watching them feed and roll on the 
grass. The cages occupied by the monkeys, 
however, are the great centre 
of interest to the young, and 
are usually surrounded by 
eager-eyed children absorbed 
in feeding their chattering in- 
mates with nuts, cake, or fruits, 
or watching their agile move- 
ments and mischievous pranks 
with each other. The collec- 
tion of brilliant-hued tropical 
birds, especially the noisy par- 
rots, are also full of interest, 
while the eagles fill the youth- 
ful imagination with awe and 
wonder by their stately and 
dignified front, as they silently 
sit on their perches all day, 
doing nothing, but looking 
like really royal birds. 

Within the arsenal are 
many curious objects, includ- 
ing specimens of stuffed ani- 
mals, and all sorts of curiosi- 
ties, forming quite a museum. 
The group representing an 
Arab on a camel attacked by 
lions, a sketch of which is 
annexed, is quite spirited and 
lifelike, and has an awful in- 
terest for the young people 
who visit the museum. 

The museum of natural 
history and the aviary need 
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no extended description, though both are full 
of interest. The collection of birds is very 
large, and before long will rival the best in 
the world. They are classified on sound 
scientific principles, and a visit to the col- 
lection will at once supply entertainment and 
information. 

Passing on from the arsenal toward the 
centre of the park, the visitor will meet near 
the Mall with the tall camel, led by his Arab 
driver, and ridden by such young persons as 
are eager to know how it feels to travel on 
the ship of the desert. The charge is moder- 
ate, and the experience is decidedly novel, 
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leading the 
rider to ex- 
pect a tum- 
ble at every 
step of the 
awkward 
beast. 

The chil- 
dren’s phae- 
ton is also 
to be seen 
here, drawn 
by a pair of 
nimble-foot- 
ed goats 
along the 
level sur. 
face of the 
mall, while 
within are 
a bevy of 
amused 
youngsters , 
under the 
care of a 
uniformed 
colored foot- 
man, who manages his diminutive and shaggy 
team with great skill and caution. 

Here also we find the music-stand, a huge 
Oriental kiosk, surrounded by seated or prom- 
enading groups of listeners. The music, how- 
ever, sounds best from a distance, and on the 
glistening lake, or in the shaded nooks of the 
ramble beyond, its strains have an exquisite 
sweetness, which is heightened from their 
source being concealed. Goethe said one 
ought never to be able to see a musician per- 
forming, as the sight of his mechanical move- 
ments distracted the attention, and so, in the 
open air, that melody is sweetest which 
reaches the ear from some 
hidden quarter, and is brought 
by the passing breeze. The 
open-air bird-cages, which are 
scattered about the space at 
the end of the Mall, are very 
novel and ingenious in design, 
and, when filled with feathered 
songsters carolling their lively 
airs, they have a very pleasing 
effect. 

And aow, descending the 
Terrace and passing the rich 
carvings of birds, fruits, in- 
sects, end flowers, which adoro 
the walls on either hand, we 
reach the plaza, with the foun- 
tain in the centre spouting 
spray in all directions, and, 
beyond this, the margin of the 
leke, and the landing-place for 
boats. The surface of the 
water is dimpled by zephyrs, 
and flecked with sunshine; 
several swans are to be seen 
gracefully swimniing about, or 
feeding from the hands of per- 
sons on the shore, while 0c- 
casional boats, propelled by 
the strong arms of the park 
boatmen, glide here and there 
with regular and rapid motion. 
To the child who has lived 
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most of the time in the city, 
away from any stream other 
than the broad Hudson or East 
River, what could be more de- 
lightful than to sit in one of 
these safe and commodious 
row-boats, leaning over the side, 
and dabbling the hand in the 
refreshingly cool water as the 
boat glides along, while the 
awning above is ample protec- 
tion from the rays of the sun? 
On all sides is spread a pano- 
rama of beauty—lowland and 
hill-side, dense herbage and 
open glades, while the diverse 
sounds from all sides are soft- 
ened by distance, and mingle 
together on the ear in pleasing 
harmony. 

To ride in these boats is 
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through wickets. They are al- 
lowed the use of spacious 
grounds, and are only required 
to bring their own stakes, mal- 
lets, and wickets, so that it is 
very convenient for persons liv- 
ing in the vicinity of the park 
to avail themselves of this 
privilege. 

Some criticism has been 
made upon the policy of the 
park commissioners for their 
persistent refusal to allow the 
large, open play-ground on the 
west side of the park, to be 
used by cricket or base-ball 
clubs composed of adults. The 
members of these clubs claim 
that they should have the 
privilege of using the park- 
grounds for their games. The 
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commissioners, however, deny 


the especial delight of the 
this claim, first, because it 


youthful visitors to the park, 


and they take keen delight in 
the scenes and incidents of a 
voyage around the lake. They 
may be seen in crowds on the 
boats at all hours, and their 
exclamations of pleasure, and 
comments on what is going on 
around them, often afford much 
amusement to their fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

At the west side of the park, 
not far from the play-ground, is a spacious 
and handsome building, open on all sides to 
the air, which contains a merry-go-round 
under the careful management of a colored 
man. This is, of course, an object of in- 
tense interest to all the young people who 
pass that way, and is largely patronized by 
them. The apparatus is perfectly safe, and 
moves much more smoothly than the old- 
fashioned arrangements of the kind. The 
charge for a ride is moderate, and the many 
lookers-on gain almost as much entertainment 
from the sight of the rapidly-moving horses, 
as do their 
riders. 

Base-ball 
has become 
& national 
sport among 
our people, 
and young 
and old take 
to it as nat- 
urally as 
ducks do to 
the water. 

The large 
ball - ground 
at the Cen- 
tral Park is, 
therefore, 
fully patro- 
nized by the 
boys, who 
are allowed 
to use it for 
this purpose. 
No exercise 
could be 
more health- 
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ful, or be better suited to develop a quick 
eye, a steady hand, and general activity of 
body. Hence, it seems very proper that the 
park commissioners should have allotted so 
large a space for this sport. 

Croquet is for girls a fit substitute for 
base-ball, and the grounds set apart for this 
graceful game are restricted to their use alone, 
it being found unwise to allow both sexes to 
play it together in so public a place. Of a 
pleasant summer afternoon hundreds of girls, 
as well as young ladies, may be seen here 
handling the mallet, and making skilful shots 





would be impracticable to allow 
several hundred clubs to avail 
themselves of this privilege 
without showing favoritism to 
some of them, and thus inciting 
ill-will ; and, secondly, because 
they do not consider it proper 
to permit the park to be used 
in this manner by adults. These 
clubs of young men have means 
and facilities for hiring places 
elsewhere, in which to hold their sports, 
and, in the opinion of the commissioners, 
it is only youths and children who cannot 
go elsewhere, and who, besides, can be 
easily kept under control, who should be al- 
lowed to play such games in the park. The 
pupils of the public schools in particular, de- 
serve this privilege, and the commissioners 
design to allow them the use of the play- 
ground whenever desired. These are the 
principles which have governed them in pre- 
scribing rules for the management of this 
part of the park, and they seem to be emi- 
nently just 
and sound, 
as is seen 
by the re- 
sults of their 
practical en- 
forcement 
during a 
number of 
years. 
Owing to 
the care tak- 
en by the 
police, the 
park is re- 
markably 
safe, and 
children are 
protected 
not only 
from risk of 
being run 
over by ve- 
hicles, but 
also from 
fear of insult 
by rowdies. 
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In the course 
of many ram- 
bles in the 
park, at all 
hours of the 
day, and on all 
sorts of occa- 
sions, I fail to 
recall an in- 
stance of row- 
dyism or rude 
behavior, and 
the influence 
of the place 
seems to be 
wholly for good 
in this respect. 
Its peaceful 
and safe char- 
acter makes 
the park espe- 
cially suitable 
as a place of 
resort for the 
young, and has 
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¢c ontributed 
not a little 
to its pres- 
ent popu- 
larity. 
Refer- 
ence should 
be made to 
the oppor- 
tunities for 
learning to 
drive and 
ride in the 
park. We 
have al- 
ready men- 
tioned the 
carriage 
drawn by 
goats on the 
Mall, and 
the facilities 
for having 
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THE GOAT-CARRIAGE. 


camel-back rides, but, in addition, many 
young boys and girls may daily be seen 
driving in pony-phaetons, or riding Shet- 
land ponies, along the drives reserved for 
this purpose. On Saturday afternoons the 
number of these youthful equestrians is es- 
pecially large, and as they canter or gallop 
gleefully along they are the admiration or 
envy of those who watch them from the 
walks us they pass. For every child who en- 
joyed horseback exercise ten years ago, in 
New York, there are a dozen who now ride 
regularly, and this desirable change may be 
largely traced to the opportunities afforded 
by the Central Park. 

In the winter skating is enjoyed equally 
by young and old, and, on week-day after- 
noons in particular, multitudes of school- 
children visit the park whenever the “ ball is 
up,” and disport themselves on the frozen 
surface of the lake. 

The arrangements for obtaining refresh- 





THE LAKE-BOAT, 


ments in the 
park deserve 
mention, and 
especially the 
numerous ar. 
tistically - de. 
signed foun. 
tains at dif- 
ferent spots, 
whose bub. 
bling and spar. 
kling = waters 
attract crowds 
of thirsty souls, 
At the quaint 
Swiss cottage 
overlooking 
the children’s 
district, as well 
as at the Casi- 
no, and in the 
restaurants at 
the end of the 
Mall, and in 
the old Mount 
































St. Vin- 
cent’s Hos- 
pital build- 
ing, refresh- 
ments of all 
kinds can 
be obtained, 
from milk, 
ice - cream, 
or soda-wa- 
ter, to more 
substantial 
edibles. 
Special care 
has __ been 
taken to ca- 
ter to the 
needs of 
children 
at these 
places, and 
they are 


among the . 
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most constant and numerous customers 
there. 

We might, did space permit, add to this 
already extended sketch, by describing the 
children who ride on velocipedes at the park, 
and also those who amuse themselves with 
sailing miniature yachts on the lake. Enough 
has been said, however, to indicate the many 
admirable features which the park possesses 
as a resort for the young ; and, in time, when 
it has reached greater growth and develop- 
ment, these will be much increased and im- 


proved. 
Cuartes F, Winearte. 





THE CASINO OF MONACO. 


HERE is a little spot on the northwest 

Italian coast which is one of the wonders 
of Nature, a veritable terrestrial paradise, of 
which no human tongue can give a clear idea. 
It must forever remain in the memory of him 
who has once seen it. Even in the bay of 
Naples, or surrounded by the beauties of the 
Conca di Oro of Palermo, or in the presence 
of Niagara, this delightful recollection still 
follows you. Wherever you may have been, 
and whatever you may have seen, you still 
say, “ Nothing is more beautiful than Mona- 
co!” 

It is but a point, but it is superb. It 
would seem that upon this rock Nature, by a 
sublime caprice, has gathered, from the north 
and the south, her most marvellous products, 
in order to form something incomparable—to 
surpass herself. 

At the time I first saw this corner of the 
World, the villages of the Corniche, as this 
strip of coast is called, lived peaceably and 
cosily nestled among their lemon-groves, be- 
tween the mountains and the sea. There 
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was nothing, except an occasional vehicle 
on its way to southern Italy, to disturb the 
silence of this favored spot. 

What this country was before it was in- 
vaded by strangers, and devastated by prog- 
ress, those only who saw it can tell; but, in 
the middle of the Corniche, Monaco was the 
jewel, the marvel. 

Since then, I have passed several winters 
in this paradise. I saw the famous gambling- 
house built there, and what I propose ta.do 
now is to tell what I have seen of its effect on 
the country. 

You can form no idea of what is to be 
seen here, if you are acquainted with only 
Baden-Baden and Homburg, where the Casino 
forms a part of a large town. Here, there is 








nothing of the kind. There are no inhabi- 
tants, no houses, no streets—nothing but the 
Alps, the sea, and a gambling-house. 

As I have said, I saw this house built. I 
saw it rise from the rocks, and, before it was 
finished, I saw it extend its fascination over 
the neighboring coast. It was only necessary 
for it to show itself, to attract players—the 
hammer and the trowel were still busy, when 
there was a table surrounded by an eager 
crowd anxious to risk their money on the 
turn of a card. The excitement rapidly 
gained ground. At first it extended to the 
tewns and cities near by, then to those farther 
off. In an incredibly short space of time the 
arrivals became very numerous—some came 


some on foot. 


approach should be inaccessible, for Monaco 
is hemmed in between the mountains and the 
sea; but the fascination was so great that in 
all kinds of weather—the December storms 





and the equinoctial hurricanes—the little 
coast-steamers brought, twice daily, their 





in boats, some in vehicles or on donkeys, and | 


Nature seems to have intended that the | 


ON THE LAKE. 


loads of insane passengers, while scores of 
vehicles and hundreds of pedestrians were 
seen hastening down the sides of the Turbia. 

Meanwhile, the railroad from Marseilles 
slowly approached, and, as each station was 
reached, one could see the influx of visitors 
increase. At present, the Italian railroad be- 
ing finished, they come from every direction, 
and come in fabulous numbers. 

To have an idea of the beauty of this 
favored spot, one must see its Alpine ram- 
part, in the light of the setting sun, rising al- 
most perpendicularly from the sea, and its 
gardens, more beautiful than those of Armida, 
with their palm-trees and their sweet-scented 
Oriental shrubbery. 

Night comes on. On every hand there is 
darkness and silence. You hear only the low 
surging of the waves, you see only the dark 
outlines of the mountains. Suddenly, in this 
desert, a palace is illuminated, and the music 
begins— music that genii seem to have 
brought in the air, like an apparition of 
the Arabian Nights. 

And then, far up and down the coast, 
through the darkness, the traveller sees this 
beacon-light, and hears this music that calls 
him. He hastens on toward this enchanted 
palace, while the fire-flies twinkle among the 
palm-leaves, and the phosphorescent sea 
covers the rocks with stars. At the same 
time, trains arrive from France and Italy, 
laden with passengers eager to reach the 
gambling-house, and you, in spite of yourself 
—of all your good resolutions, yield to the 
fascination of the gaming-table—and follow 
the general example. 

I have seen old, white-haired men, who had 
come as sight-seers merely, enter the Casino 
with an indifferent air, and carelessly risk a 
louis to see what would come of it, then a 
hundred francs to regain the louis, then a 
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thousand francs to regain the hundred, and, 
when I passed an hour later, I have seen them 
borrowing of their friends, and sending dis- 
patches to have money forwarded to them. 

I have seen ladies pass through these 
salons with an air of superb disgust, and the 
next day have found them at the gaming- 
table, installed, perhaps, between a profes- 
sional gambler and a gambling lackey. 

I have seen soldiers, who had just reén- 
listed, arrive with their bounty-money one 
day, and leave the next without the where- 
with to pay their passage. 

Young and old, the foolish and the wise— 
I have seen those of every age and condition 
lose self-control in this unholy atmosphere. 
All, the one after the other, are swallowed up 
in this whirlpool; it is like the fabled mael- 
strom of Norway—none escape it. 

And as there is no town, no houses, no 
place of refuge, when they have lost all, they 
may be seen wandering about the gardens— 
sobs may be heard coming from the thickets, 
and weeping women be seen hiding behind 
rocks, while from the top of the Casino the 
musicians play their gayest airs. 

Suddenly, at about eleven o’clock, a bell 
is heard. The crowd hastens to get ready 
for the train; for a few minutes all is com- 
motion. The professional gambler, the 
shrewd and heartless money-lender, the 
emissary from the Mont-de-Piété, and the 
shameless courtesan—all these creatures that 
thrive in a gambling-house like mushrooms 
on a dunghill—are seen running to and fro 
for a few minutes, then they follow the others 
to the station, and soon nothing is left—noth- 
ing but the Turbia, which looks down calmly 
on the palm-trees as they bend gracefully to 
the bre2oze, and the unfortunates who, having 
no money to pay their fare, hide from each 
other in the gardens. 

In a gambling-house everybody is mad; 
not only do people lose their money there, 
but their reason. 

I have seen a newly-married couple arrive 
with their little fortune, and for two weeks, 
without risking an obole, note down all the 
numbers that came out; the wife marked the 
numbers, and the husband noted the color. 
This done, they spent some days in making a 
careful analysis of their record. They added, 
divided, and multiplied, until they thought 
they had made a discovery that would insure 
them a princely fortune; then they returned 
to the gaming-table and—lost all they pos- 
sessed | 

Go visit this country, you who have not 
seen it for a few years. All the towns on 
the coast, that formerly were so quiet and 
peaceful, are now the homes of people who 
seem to exist only to gain money with 
which to tempt Fortune at the Casino. It 
will not be long till the whole country, up 
and down the coast, will be little else than a 
suburb of Monaco. 

The evil extends daily. It is a canker 
that makes sure and steady progress—all the 
more sure for presenting a pleasing aspect. 
But the visitors to the Casino of Monaco fre- 
quently sustain a greater loss than that of 
fortune; after having lost that, they often 
lose their honor. 

Everybody is suspected, although every 














one is not guilty—prefects, deputies, journal- 
ists, merchants, the French as well as the 
Italians. In the banking-houses the cashiers 
are suspected; in government departments 
the employés are watched, and the merchants, 
who most distrust their clerks, suddenly find 
themselves ruined because they have not dis- 
trusted themselves. 





ODE TO THE SUN. 


O SUN, toward which the earth’s uneven 
face 





Turns ever round, great emperor of day 

Through whose benign, warm rule all things 
have life, 

And death that is akin—I sing of thee, 

And yet not I, but that which in me is, 

The life in life, conscience, suggester, muse. 


Unlike the Guebres, who, upon the coast, 
Unto thy red down-going offer prayer, 

We hold thee in esteem. We, rather, 

Rising at cool-breathed, night-releasing Dawn, 
Thank the unseen All-Giver for thy day, 
Seeing in thee a ray-strung instrument 

Swept by His hand for harmonies of life. 


We know thy vast coronas silvery 

Whence open forth thy radial, great beams. 

We know thou art a burning round of light, 

With fierce upheavals, and wild swords of 
flame 

Brandished on high two hundred thousand 
miles, 

To slay the gloom on thy reflecting worlds, 

And in our thought have gauged thee to thy 
bourn ; 

For, though what is eternal baffles us, 

The mind of man is vaster than the sun. 

But when above the glowing, eastern rim 

Thou risest in thy splendor, healthful star, 

And with thy wine dost fill the goblet vale, 

The heart exults, marking thy loveliness. 

Thy giant conflagrations and great voice 

Are melted by the distance into peace, 

And thou with gentle kisses dost unseal 

The fringed, shut lid of indolent, sweet Sleep. 


Not we alone salute thy springing beam. 

Old Ocean hails thee, striking his loud wave 
Upon the rocky anvil of the shore. 

Birds and the shrill-voiced insects of the grass 
Pipe their chief songs to greet thy gray return, 
The mountains do thee homage first of all, 
And hinder with their bold and stony brows 
Thy swift, protracted ray, that otherwhere 
Goes on forever. 


Importunately 
Thou callest up the new from out the old, 
And givest consciousness to soulless things. 
Thou sendest forth the lightning - arrowed 

cloud, 
And the coy breeze, a wordless whisperer, 
Doth interchange the breath of man and tree. 
Loving art thou in all thine offices. 
Thou clothest fair the pleasant field with 
grass, 

And openest the bud, green fist of leaves. 
Thou dost invite the robin from the south, 
The oriole and thrush, all tuneful birds, 
To trill the story of their long sojourn 
In our attentive ears. Whereof they sing, 
Their winged adventures, airy accidents, 
We cannot understand ; but this we know, 
The manner of the telling is divine. 
Thou whitenest the harvest for our need, 
Thou fillest out the wholesome cheeks of fruit 
With succulence delicious, and at last 








Printest thy setting on autumnal trees— 

In rubricated letters publishing 

A sad and sylvan moral of decay. 

From hill to hill, when summer showers are 
near, 

Thou spannest wide thy bridge aérial, 

The assuring rainbow striped with all first 
hues. 

Thou in the spacious Temple of the night 

Unfoldest in the north its unrent veil, 

Tinting the thorough and electric air. 

And when the days are brief and nights are 
long, 

And all the ghost-like land is faced with snow, 

And the unsatisfied and restless world 

Chills at the harsh withdrawal of thy beam, 

Then thou art nearest earth. Thus we may 
learn 

That when the winter of our trouble comes, 

And all the hours are dark, and God seems 
far, 

Then He is nearest us. 


Men cross the deep, 
To tread where generations that are dust 
Eked out their changing lives, and left behind 
Little beyend a ruin and a name ; 
But thou, o’erhead, voiceless, immutable, 
Art grown familiar with the scenes they seek, 
And hast beheld all times and nations pass ; 
For thou of old didst redden Adam’s blood, 
And arch the sweltering, fierce day o’er those 
Who built the temples, walls, and palaces 
Of Babylon, of Nineveh, and Thebes. 
Thou didst behold the dusky thousands slave 
To rear the pyramids, and knewest him 
Whose thoughtful chisel cleft from senseless 
stone 
The grave, majestic features of the Sphinx. 
And thou, O Sun, dost look on other worlds, 
On eight-mooned Saturn with his shining 
rings, 
On Jupiter, on Venus, pearl of dusk— 
Thou dost behold thy worlds and touchest 
each ; 
But we, bound down, shut in by this frail life, 
Cannot know fully of them till the soul, 
Drawn by the sunbeams of immortal love, 
Out of this seed-like body blooms on high. 


Uncertainly we bode the life to come, 

Yet deem we stand upon the topmost height 
Material. But this, our consciousness, 

That separates the evil from the good, 
Baffles itself, and knows not what it is, 
Save that its being is enlinked with thine. 
For though the generations come and go, 
And though the ages lengthen out the past, 
Spun by this pendulous, swift wheel of earth 
In its fixed orbit by thy influence, 

Man is the same, and changes not, but stands 
With firm, unyielding feet upon all time. 


The years increase ; but sti]] to-morrow holds 

Its one remove away. Our yesterdays 

Are all a lonely and a ruined land 

Wherein a breeze of recollection sighs— 

A fading land to which is no return. 

Yet some misuse their brief, uncertain hour 

With petty hatreds, though they should for 
give, 

Since to forgive makes all things beautiful, 

And shows a spirit in accord with thine. 


O thou, above, large, tolerant, serene, 

Kind, generous, and bountiful of good, 

That shinest on the poor and on the great, 
Alike on sterile waste and fruitful field, 
Dawn soon about this seeded, speeding world, 
When every heart shall be as kind as thine 
That in its sympathy hath room for all. 


Henry Asser. 
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T is perplexing to understand why, in a 
climate as warm as ours, better methods 

for enjoying out-of-doors are not provided. 
We have sometimes pointed out the delights 
that would pertain to gardens cultivated upon 
our flat city roof-tops, where pure currents 
of air always prevail, but the disinclination 
to utilize to our comfort and advantage these 
upper air-spaces is paralleled in many other 
things. Look at our ferry-boats, for instance. 
New York projects into a noble bay, and is 
bordered on each side by a splendid river. 
Upon these waters innumerable ferry-boats 
ceaselessly ply, and hence the opportunity 
to obtain a breath of cool air from the sea 
would seem to be within reach of every 
citizen, and yet it is not, unless partaken 
under many discomforts. Not one of our 
ferry-boats is provided with outside seats. 
One must either sit in the close cabin, or 
stand packed in the air-seeking crowd with- 
out, envying the few fortunate ones who have 
obtained places at the guards. All the while 
the whole upper deck of the boat is unused. 
Here is abundant space for seats, where 
the elevation would always insure cool air. 
There should be awnings and easy-chairs on 
the upper decks of all our ferry-boats—at 
least on those of the longer ferries. Here 
women and children could find health and 
enjoyment in the daytime, and at evening 
fatigued citizens would gather in great num- 
bers to refresh themselves in the invigorating 
air from the sea. There is not a fashionable 
watering-place in the land that could give its 
habitués more real out-of-door enjoyment than 
might thus be provided for the poorest citizens, 
if our ferry companies had only the wit and 
the public spirit to undertake it. We were 
tempted, on one of our oppressive evenings 
recently, to try and get a breath of fresh air 
by crossing the Pavonia Ferry, on the North 
River. This ferry is several miles in length, 
affording a really pleasant sail, or rather would 
afford it, if the boats were suitably furnished. 
But we were obliged to stand uncomfortably 
crowded, amid a throng of others similarly 
bent, and while snatches of fresh air reached 
us over the heads of the crowd, the passage 
was one of great discomfort. Yet the boats 
in this ferry are large. The decks are spa- 
cious. They might, with very little outlay, 
be rendered delightful to heated and wearied 
people anxious for a momentary escape from 
our close and hot streets. Why it is not 
done is simply a marvel. But not only are 
our ferry companies insensible to the needs 
and wants of the public, car superintend- 
ents and omnibus managers are equally ob- 
tuse as to the comforts they might afford 
their patrons, and all to their own great 
profit. Why should not our cars and omni- 
buses have outside seats and protecting awn- 
ings? In such case an up-town or down-town 





ride would be one of pleasure, instead of the 
horrible discomfort it now is. The cars 
would need no greater draught force, if only 
passengers enough for the seats were taken. 
The omnibuses would require more horses; 
and, if it is objected that four horses to 
each omnibus would crowd our already over- 
thronged thoroughfares too much, the plan 
of three horses abreast could be adopted. 
But these matters of detail would admit of 
easy adjustment. What we urge is, that 
ferry, car, and omnibus travel, would be 
vastly enhanced in comfort, might even be 
rendered highly attractive, if those concerned 
would simply comprehend that, in summer- 
time, people are anxious to get in the air— 
that close cabins, shut-up cars, closed-in om- 
nibuses, are out of all reason for at least six 
months of the year. 


—The great musical offering at the 
altar of universal peace has been made; the 
big wooden temple stands silent and de- 
serted; the twenty thousand votaries are 
scattered to rustic homes and summer seas; 
and the high-priests, with robes and bdion 
talismans cast aside, are counting up the 
cost. Many notable things were to be re- 
marked during the two weeks and a half that 
the multitudes, who gathered at the Coliseum 
on Boston Back Bay, were summoned to rap- 
turous applause over the repetitions of nation- 
al airs, to breathless attention when Madame 
Leutner ascended the musical scale until her 
voice seemed lost in the upper ether of treble 
melody, and to deafening ovations of welcome 
to presidential candidates. The vast edifice 
held, day after day, audiences ranging from 
ten to thirty thousand, who met together in 
good-will and good cheer, and whose natures 
seemed infected with the harmonies to which 
they listened. The arrangements were so 
perfect that, from beginning to end, no more 
serious accidents than the fainting of weak- 
nerved ladies were reported; there was no 
hustling, no crowding, no ill-mannered dem- 
onstration of any sort; everybody got to 
and from his seat with ease; air circulated 
freely ; water was provided for the thirsty, 
and doctors and whiskey for the fainted. 
Thus there was an organizing spirit behind 
all this great enterprise which was truly good 
generalship, and gained a daily triumph. 
The music, too, was good; “classical” mu- 
sicians may sneer at the “pandemonium of 
sound,” and the organ may have been at 
times unduly obstreperous, and shrieked in 
wildly at pathetic instrumental pauses or 
“poco ritardos,” while the chorus, languid in 
the heat, may have here and there lagged a 
little. But the music of the foreign bands 
was soul-stirring and superb; they entered 
into the spirit of the occasion, and each in 
turn did a momentary service in the cause of 
universal fraternity by playing its own na- 
tional air, which melted into the “ Star- 


spangled Banner,” and thus thoroughly 





‘ 
touched the popular heart. The enthusiasm 
with which they were one and all greeted 
was a tribute of kindly feeling from Ameri- 
can hearts to England, France, and Prussia; 
they were literally welcomed as the represent- 
atives of their nations. Then they greeted 
each other in a genial spirit; the English 
band played the “ Marseillaise,” and the 
French band “ God Save the Queen,” and 
the Prussian band the English air, and the 
English the “ Watch on the Rhine.” One 
could not but wish to hear the Germans 
generously strike up the “ Marseillaise,” and 
the Frenchmen, with equal liberality, burst 
into the “ Kaiser Wilhelm” march, but the 
terrible times of 1870 were too recent, and 
this tribute to peace would have been too 
much to expect. It would have been pleas- 
ant, too—considering the peaceful tenor of 
the jubilee—to have seen Dr. Grant and Dr. 
Greeley advance up the centre aisle together 
arm-in-arm, instead of coming alone, some 
days apart; for this would have been a to- 
ken of the return of “ the era of good-feeling,”” 
and a “good-natured campaign” might thus 
have been brilliantly inaugurated. However, 
the jubilee, tested by many standards, was a 
success: it brought together great multi- 
tudes, animated by pleasant thoughts and 
brotherly feeling; it produced music which 
was enjoyed by thousands, and which un- 
doubtedly gave a renewed taste for this gentle 
art; and, if financially it has cost more and 
earned less money than its managers expect- 
ed, the deficiency is of little consequence to 
a community so rich and so liberal as Boston. 


—— The death of Dr. Norman MacLeod 
deprives the Scottish Church of one of its 
most liberal and active clergymen ; literature 
of a pleasant and kindly and always sympa- 
thetic writer; and society of a genial and ac- 
complished gentleman. Dr. MacLeod was a 
type of a class of Scottish divines who ex- 
hibited a contrast to the traditional charac- 
ter of that body. He was any thing but mo- 
rose, stiff-necked, dogmatic, or intolerant; in 
his clerical relations he was mild and concilia- 
tory, almost unsectarian; in religious belief 
he stood on the margin between orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism, in a position near Dean 
Stanley and Bishop Temple; his views were 
broad ; his feelings fraternal to all mankind; 
his temperament sunny and hopeful. Fond 
of society and “high life,” he was as much a 
man of the world as a clergyman; essentially 
a courtier, a devotedly loyal subject of the 
queen, who was his personal friend, and to 
whom he often preached in her Highland re- 
Dr. MacLeod is perhaps best known 
in this country as the editor of Good 
Words, He assumed the charge of this ex- 
cellent periodical when it was established by 
Messrs. Strahan, in 1860, and continued to 
devote himself vigorously to it up to within a 
short time before his death. The magazine 
received unmistakably the impress of his 
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healthfulness of mind, his breadth of tolera- 
tion, and his literary good taste; while its 
pages were often graced by his contributions 
on subjects embracing a wide range of thought 
and fine description. He made Good Words 
not only a safe and improving companion of 
the fireside, but also the vehicle for some of 
the best fictions, essays, and poems, which 
have been produced during the past decade. 
Among the writers whom he persuaded to 
enter its pages, were Gladstone, prime-minis- 
ter, Alfred Tennyson, George Eliot, Deans 
Stanley and Alford, George Macdonald, and 
Mrs. Edwards; such a staff betrayed his 
business shrewdness as well as his fine 
literary judgment. Dr. MacLeod eschewed 
through life the unamiable excitements of 
polemical controversy, and preferred to make 
it his task to draw, for his compositions, 
upon the more genial phases of his profes- 
sional experience. He wrote “ Memorials 
of Mackintosh,” which was published in 1847, 
and “Parish Papers,” in 1862. The results 
of his Eastern tour were gathered into a vol- 
ume entitled “ Eastward” in 1866. These 
Oriental pictures are most charming; for, 
while Dr. MacLeod was deeply impressed by 
the sacred memories of the holy places, his 
eyes were open to their modern aspects and 
their value as antiquarian repositories ; while 
his eye for the picturesque took in fresh 
glimpses of the curious modern life of the 
Syrians and Arabs. The son of a Presbyte- 
rian minister, he entered the Church after 
graduating at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
studying for a period in Germany; and he 
was, at the time of his death, perhaps the 
most eloquent orator in the Scottish estab- 
lishment; his genial and rather florid style 
of eloquence was in singular contrast with the 
rugged and sledge-hammer method of Guth- 
rie, who has long been the chief luminary of 
the Free Church of Scotland, and who alone 
surpassed him as a preacher among Scottish 
divines. 


— Forty years ago, or thereabouts, 
“the best-abused man” in the United States 
was Amos Kendall, then postmaster-general 
in Andrew Jackson’s cabinet. According to 
the general belief among the Whigs, he was 
the “head devil” of Democracy, who con- 
trived all the mischief imputed to the admin- 
istration by the opposition, and was, in point 
of shrewdness, falseness, subtlety, and malig- 
nity, little better than the Father of Lies him- 
self. His reputation among the Whigs was, 
in short, incredibly bad, and he was person- 
ally odious to a degree that can hardly be 
conceived of now. This evil repute was al- 
most entirely the creation of the Whig news- 
papers, for Mr. Kendall himself took little 
part in public political demonstrations, being 
of such delicate health that he was obliged to 
live in unusual seclusion. In spite of sick- 
ness, however, he lived to a great age, and 
died at Washington only two or three years 





ago. His biography has recently been pub- 
lished, and an old Whig newspaper of high 
standing, the Boston Daily Advertiser, natu- 
rally expresses its surprise at finding that 
Amos Kendall was really a very different man 
from what he was supposed to be by the 
Whigs. It remarks that his portrait indi- 
cates an elevated, genial, and kindly intelli- 
gence, and that his life affords abundant 
evidence of a corresponding character. And 
it asks, in the name of many an old Whig: 
“Ts this one of the men whom we used to 
revile so? Was it Amos Kendall, such a 
God-fearing and just man from his youth up; 
such a sternly honest official, such a good 
citizen and kind neighbor, such a clear 
thinker and fair debater, that we used to 
reckon one of the worst men of the worst set 
that ever tried to pervert our Union to party 
and personal purposes?” There is no doubt 
that Amos Kendall was grossly abused by 
the opposition newspapers at the time he 
was in office, and that his reputation, once 
so bad, now stands very high among that of 
our public men of the last generation. Let 
us suggest that his life may teach a lesson in 
this respect not unworthy of attention to-day. 
It will do no harm certainly just to hint that 
it is possible that the men against whom the 
political newspapers are now fiercely clamor- 
ing, may not, after all, be such monsters as 
they are depicted; that General Grant may 
not be altogether selfish or stupid, or indif- 
ferent to every thing but horses and cigars, or 
bent on rivalling Nero in tyranny and Napo- 
leon in usurpation; that Mr. Greeley may be 
something better than a monkey or an idiot, 
and may, perhaps, reasonably aspire to be 
president without being ready to sacrifice all 
principle and all patriotism to gratify selfish 
ambition. Let us even venture to whis- 
per that it is possible General Butler may 
not be exactly a “beast,” and may be safely 
trusted in a gentleman’s house without dan- 
ger to the spoons! 


Every one who has been 1n the habit 
of reading carefully the London newspapers, 
as well as those of our own city, cannot have 
failed to notice the far greater typograp*ical 


accuracy of the English press. This is « 

achieved without immense expense and labor. 
On the great London dailies each’ portion of 
the matter passes through a number of dif- 
ferent hands. From the “reader,” generally 
a fairly-educated man, it goes to the sub- 
editor’s room, where it is carefully perused 
by a gentleman in his department. Thence 
it passes, if editorial matter, to the editor’s 
room, and is carefully gone over by one of 
the chiefs of the editorial department. If it 
be foreign correspondence, it goes to the “ for- 
eign editor,” whose department is entirely dis- 
tinct, and from him to the editorial depart- 
ment. One of the principal dailies retains 
the services of a gentleman whose extraordi- 





narily extensive reading and retentive memory 
make him invaluable in correcting inaccura- 
cies in the way of quotation and illustration. 
It is his duty to read over every editorial and 
morsel of foreign correspondence. The edi- 
torials on the Zimes and Telegraph are so 
much altered by the editorial overseers, that, 
to the great annoyance of their authors, they 
could hardly be recognized as the original 
composition. “I don’t quite like that,” an 
editor will say; “see if you can give more 
point to the wind-up of this leader.” After 
that it will go to some one else, who will 
make still further alterations. But the re- 
sult is a similarity and equality of tone, which 
is specially observed in the London Times 
The articles, although written by very differ- 
ent people, are so thoroughly trimmed by the 
same hands, that they are distinguished by 
the special style desired. These refinements 
are unknown here; and more carelessness 
than is exhibited by some of our best papers 
cannot be found, except, perhaps, in the pro- 
vincial press of Ireland. It is not long since 
one of our leading journals appeared with the 
heading: “ Fiends in Council.” It was nuts 
to the enemy, when they next day had to ex- 
plain that they meant to have said “ friends in 
council.” In another daily we lately read the 
following paragraph: “A few weeks ago 
Lord Lytton’s daughter-in-law presented her 
husband, to whom a good deal of her father’s 
ability seems to have descended,” etc. Truly 
a remarkable transmission from father-in-law 
to son-in-law! Quite‘a new light for Mr. 
Galton in his hereditary genius theories. In 
the same paper we read: “The Mesde-moijellu 
Musurus who are admirable musicians.” Now 
any one with even a smattering of education 
would, we should have thought, have seen 
that the awful and mysterious word Mesde- 
moijellu was simply Mesdemoiselles ; and that, 
in the Lytton paragraph, “her” should have 
been “ his” father’s. 


—— Bereavement in Baltimore is ren- 
dered exceptionally affecting to the general 
public, from the fact that to the notice of 
death is appended a stanza or two of elegiac 
verse by the pen of the poet of the family. 
From a treasury of such epitaphic gems be- 
“re us we select one, fully up to the current 
svandard, which will teach the reader to what 
a degree the Baltimorean survivors’ souls are 
simultaneously harrowed and soothed : 

“Our John has gone to rest, 
Although it was hard tosever; 


But he is gone where he will be blest, 
And live forever and ever.” 


It will be observed that, although touch- 
ing lines of this description generally have 
appended to them the words “ by his moth- 
er,” brother, or sister, as the case may be, 
the same poetry appears, sometimes thrice in 
a week, after the announcement of the death 
of as many persons. 
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Piterary Hotes. 


“ J” gmeead TURKEY ” is a new English 

work by J. Lewis Farley, consul of the 
Sublime Porte at Bristol, who claims that polyg- 
amy is not the bar to human progress which it is 
believed to be ; thinks that monogamy is not so 
immeasurably superior to polygamy ; and sets 
before us a very fascinating picture of Turkish 
men and women. He tells us that the purity 
of women is “to be found nowhere in Europe 
in greater perfection than in the households 
of the Osmanlis;” that the Turkish women 
will safely bear comparison in beauty with the 
women of any other country in the world; and 
that prostitution is unknown amongthem. He 
admits, however, that education is their one 
great want, though its extension among all 
ranks is amply provided for in the new law on 
public instruction. Certainly, as he remarks, 
the laws of the empire have been framed to 
give real protection to women. The property 
of the wife is always secure; it is not liable 
for her husband’s debts. This applies to all 
her property, both that which she possessed 
before marriage and that which she may have 
acquired subsequently ; while, if her husband 
purchase lands and houses in her name, they 
belong to her absolutely. Adultery is exceed- 
ingly rare, and there is no divorce-court in 
Turkey. According to Mr. Farley, men also 
are much better, in all the social relations of 
life, under Mohammedan laws than under 
those of Christianity: “It is unheard of for a 
Turk to strike a woman,” and he is “ always 
tender toward women, children, and dumb 
animals.”? He is truthful, too, and scorns a 
lie; “the is sober, temperate, and never a 
drunkard or a gambler; he is honorable in his 
dealings, kind to his neighbor, and charitable 
to the poor.” 


“ The Dickens Dictionary, a Key to the Char- 
acters and Principal Incidents in the Tales of 
Charles Dickens,” is the work of Gilbert A. 
Pierce, who has received important assistance 
from Mr. William A. Wheeler. The title of 
the book sufficiently describes itscharacter. It 
contains, first, an alphabetically-arranged list 
of Dickens’s novels and minor tales, the date 
of publication being affixed to each; the dic- 
tionary of the novels, and reprinted and uncol- 
lected pieces ; addenda, in which the originals 
of some of the most famous characters in the 
novels are named ; a classed list of characters, 
ete. ; and the general index. The book com- 
prises a great deal of matter, much of which 
seems to be superfluous. To each novel is 
prefixed a brief account of the circumstances 
under which it was written; then follows a 
complete list of ‘‘ characters introduced,”* with 
a statement of their peculiarities, after this 
manner, in ‘* Nicholas Nickleby :”’ “‘ Bray, Mr. 
Walter, father to Madeline, a broken-down, ir- 
ritable, and selfish debauchee”’ (chapters xlvi., 
xlvii.; lii-liv.); “‘ Pyke, Mr., toad-eater in 
ordinary to Sir Mulberry Hawk ;” and, lastly, 
a summary of the “ principal incidents” in 
the story, occupying several pages of small 
type. We cannot see the advantages of this 
latter feature; on the contrary, it takes the 
edge off the appetite of those who have not 
read the story, while its serviceableness to 
others is doubtful, to say the least. But this 
feature is perhaps more defensible than the in- 
troduction of long extracts from every novel— 
m one case eight consecutive pages in non- 
pareil type. Now, these extracts are very 
pleasant reading ; but it is fair to suppose that 
most of those who would own a Dickens Dic- 
tionary would also possess the writings of 





Dickens, and would, perhaps, prefer to read in 
them the passages which the editor has deemed 
worthy of quotation. These extracts add lit- 
tle, if any thing, to the value of the Dictionary, 
and swell its dimensions unnecessarily. The 
editorial work seems w have been carefully 
done, though one or two errors are discover- 
able—an inexcusable one in the table of con- 
tents. 


Marshal Bazaine has published a defence 
of the French defeats in the late wai, which, 
coming at the moment when his trial for his 
share in these disasters is approaching, excites 
no little surprise. Nor does his apology ap- 
pear to have made his case any better. ‘*On 
the whole,” says the Saturday Re: vw, ‘* we 
lay down the book with the feeling that Mar. 
shal Bazaine would have done well not to in- 
vite fresh criticism, but to await his trial by a 
professional court in silence. Of the earlier 
charges against him Frossard had already 
cleared away one. The others are the more 
fixed on him since he has written his own ver- 
sion, and the whole effect of the part of his 
book which we have reviewed is simply to af- 
ford us one more proof of the hollowness of 
the imperial system, or the weakness of the 
imperial judgment, which could give the mod- 
ern Augustus no better choice as general-in- 
chief of the Army of the Rhine than the mar- 
shal who takes so much pains to show his own 
incompetency from the first for the part con- 
fided to him.” 


Mr. Hialmar H. Boyesen, a gentleman who 
is likely to make his mark in literature, is 
spending the summer at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, the guest of Mr. Howells, editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Boyesen is a Nor- 
wegian, but has thoroughly mastered the Eng- 
lish language, and writes it with grace and 
force. A poem from his pen, in a recent num- 
ber of the Atlantic, was much admired. He 
has just completed a story of Norwegian life, 
which will probably soon be given to the pub- 
lic, either in book-form, or in the pages of a 
magazine. It is likely, too, that he will pres- 
ently reveal to American readers, through 
translations, some of the riches of Norwegian 
literature. Though a very young man, Mr. 
Boyesen is a member of the faculty of the 
Urbana University, of Urbana, Ohio. 


Mr. Seward is making rapid progress in his 
narrative of his journey round the world. He 
has got through Asia and Africa, and is now 
writing the account of his visit to Switzerland. 
The latter part of the work will contain his 
general reflections on the countries he has 
seen, and a summing up of his comparison of 
different races and nations, which, from a man 
of his ability and experience, can hardly fail 
to be highly instructive and interesting. 





Miscellany. 


Thiers as an Orator. 


THIERS ascends the tribune and waits 

¢ patiently, his hands on the railing, 

till the House is still. His black frock-coat is 
always buttoned to the chin. After a few 
minutes of commotion, the Assembly becomes 
quiet, when his ‘ Messieurs,” pronounced 
by his diminutive voice, as if by magic 
secures the attention of his entire audience. 
This voice is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena the tribune has ever offered. It is im- 
possible to tell where it comes from, it is so 
thin, small, and soft. It may be likened unto 
drops of water that fail regularly on a stone, 





the noise of which is imperceptible at first, 
but soon make themselves heard by constant 
repetition. With this extreme smallness of 
volume, the instrument is untiring. For hours 
the orator draws from it sounds, not a note of 
which is lost by any of the listeners. It nei- 
ther becomes stronger nor weaker, nor does it 
vary its cadences. There he stands at the 
other end of the hall, and seems to parler 4 
Poreiile (speak in your ear), Every auditor 
experiences the sensution, And curiosity is 
all the more awakened by the peculiarities of 
the speaker’s manner. 

If his gestures are not noble and command- 
ing, they are, on the other hand, not vulgar, 
they are familiar. The low stature of the ora- 
cor, his short arms, plump figure, malicious ex- 
pression, thin voice, and spectacles, are ap- 
propriate to a familiar style, and, as he usually 
talks in a chatty way, he ordinarily preserves 
the quiet attitude of a person in conversation ; 
but, when he defies an adversary, he crosses 
his arms over his breast, moves his head ener- 
getically, and his face assumes the expression 
of an enraged osprey. At such times, he dis- 
plays an energy and a vigor that is truly sur- 
prising. If he discusses a question, he walks 
to and fro, and saws the air in every direction, 
his eyes flash, his features change expression 
continually, and the tones of his voice become 
alternately tender and menacing, modest and 
arrogant. 

The means he employs are a mélange of 
irony and jinesse, of common-sense, history, 
military tactics, figures, citations, anecdotes, 
and witticisms, of admiration for Louis XIV., 
devotion to the Revolution of ’89, antiquated 
ideas, skepticism, belief in the present, and at- 
tachment to his personal theories. With all 
that, the skilful orator plays the juggler so 
cleverly, with an air so candid, with so much 
assurance, hardihood, good-nature, and cun- 
ning, that, although he may not convince be- 
cause we see one end of the cord, he at least 
demolishes the arguments of his adversaries, 
and in our confusion we decide to follow him, 
for fear of something worse. 


Ups and Downs of Aristocratic Life. 


Lord Chesterfield, who by the sudden death 
of his cousin succeeded, some months ago, to 
an earldom, probably had not the slightest ex- 
pectation of such luck, for the late earl, who 
was one of the unfortunate party formed to 
meet the Prince of Wales at Lord Londesbor- 
ough’s, was only forty. It is a curious circum- 
stance that this is the second instance of a to- 
tally unexpected succession to a peerage which 
has occurred in the Stanhope family within 
the last few years. The last Earl of Harring- 
ton—also a Stanhope—was an only son, and 
succeeded his father when quite a young man. 
He went to Oxford, and lived a rather fast life 
with the present Duke of Hamilton and others. 
His friends, more fast perhaps in one sense 
than in another, persuaded him to train, and 
reduce himself for a race. He suddenly fell 
ill, and his strength having by the training, 
superadded to imprudent living, become great- 
ly depleted, he rapidly sank. It may be im- 
agined how the intelligence 

“ Shook the next heir 
In his easy-chair, 
And made him cry, 
*God bless him!*” 

This said next heir was a distant cousin, a 
civil engineer, with a very small income and a 
very large family, who were really so needy 
that they were glad to avail themselves of the 
cast-off apparel of more wealthy friends. To 
jump from this state of things to an ancient 
earldom, Harrington House (London), Elvarton 
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Castle (Derbyshire), and two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year, was snough to turn 
* any fellow’s” head. 

Another curious case of the kind occurred 
afew years ago. The present Viscount Guil- 
lamore, being then a younger son, went to 
seek his fortunes in Australia. In common 
with a great number of other young gentlemen 
who make the same attempts, he came to grief. 
After being reduced to great straits, and rough- 
ing it frightful.y—and it is very frightful 
roughing, indeed, there in the ‘** bush”’—he 
made his way to Sydney, intending to have a 
“shy” at gold-digging. For a long time he 
had kept up no communication with his family. 
Like Roger Tichborne, his literary capacities 
had probably, as they are apt to do in the 
bush, sunk into abeyance. While sitting 
moodily oneevening in a Sydney eating-house, 
he listlessly took up a paper and cast his eye 
down the advertisements. Presently the fa- 
miliar title of Viscount Guillamore attracted 
his eye. He ran rapidly over it. It was ad- 
dressed to himself. He read that his elder 
brother was dead: that he had consequently 
succeeded to the title and estates; and was 
begged to apply to an eminent firm of Sydney 
solicitors. Next morning betimes he was with 
these gentlemen ; amples funds were forthcom- 
ing—for he had no difficulty in proving his 
identity—and presently he sailed, not in the 
steerage for the Hokitika diggings, but as first- 
class passenger in the royal mail steamship of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, bound 
for Old England. 


The English at Paris. 


The manner in which Messieurs les Anglais 
amused themselves after the Paris races on 
Sunday evening, has excited a good deal 
of comment. Smashing the furniture of Ma- 
bile, and breaking the ribs of a police-ofticer, 
is a species of pastime little relished in France, 
and great surprise is expressed that these 
gentlemen should cross the Channel to spend 
the Sabbath, and yet this is very comprehensi- 
ble to those who have any acquaintance with 
the character of our neighbors. 

The Englishman is double; in every male 
subject of her gracious majesty there are two 
men: the one correct and saintly even to pu- 
ritanism—this is the Englishman at home; the 
other is a noisy, boisterous fellow, little better 
than a barbarian—this is the Englishman 
abroad. When the Englishman leaves Dover, 
he leaves his mask at the custom-house, this 
sedate and dismal mask, and dons it again on 
his return. 

He is hardly on board the steamer when he 
18 quite another person. As staid and prim as 
he is at home, so hot-headed and riotous is he 
abroad. He is like a big boy just escaped 
from the tutelage of his governor. The Eng- 
lishman seems to think that the Continent is 
privileged ground; that, do what he will here, 
it will not be reckoned against him. In Lon- 
don he does not think of going to the theatre 
of her majesty, or to Covent Garden, without 
being in full dress; but in Paris he may be 
seen at the opera wearing a business suit and a 
slouched hat, and perhaps ungloved. 

They come to the Continent to spend their 
morganatic honey-moons. They would be 
forever disgraced if they were seen in London 
in the society of one of those ladies who 
“most do congregate’’ in the neighborhood 
of Regent’s Park, so they give them a rendez- 
vous at Calais or Ostend, whence they go 
where they will, courting rather than shunning 
observation ; nor does my lord hesitate, when 
it is his convenience to do so, to present Ja 
drélese of Regent’s Park as his lawful wife. 





It was during one of the Jast years of the em- 
pire that one of these gentlemen took his con- 
traband consort to a ball at the Tuileries. The 
affair created, it will be remembered, quite a 
sensation. 

We are therefore not astonished at what 
occurred at Mabile on Sunday last. All the 
tourists, condemned at home to wear a Calvin- 
istic strait-jacket, came over ostensibly to 
witness the races, but really, it would seem, to 
give their semi-barbarianism an airing. 


A Fortune in a Hat. 


At Colmar, in Alsace, a man has just died 
as u double millionnaire who owed his wealth 
to his hat. About the year 1826, a poor jour- 
neyman-turner by the name of Muhle, bare- 
foot and his knapsack on his back, passed 
through the village in which Messrs. Weil & 
Boutron had a machine-factory. He asked 
Mr. Weil for work; but, not being prepos- 
sessed in his favor by reason of bis dilapidated 
appearance, Mr. Weil sent him away. 

Sadly yielding to his fate, the journeyman 
went on his way. 

All at once the proprietor called him back : 

“Stop, man, what kind of a hat have you 
on?” 

“ Tt is a wooden hat, sir.’’ 

“ A wooden hat? Let me look at the thing. 
Where did you buy it?” 

“*T made it myself, sir.”’ 

** And where did you make it?” 

“On the turning-lathe, sir.” 

**On the turning-lathe? but your hat is 
oval, and, in turning, things grow round.”’ 

** That is true,” the journeyman said,‘ but 
nevertheless I made the hat as I told you; I 
changed the centre, and turned as I thought it 
best. I have far to travel, and need a hat to 
keep off the rain, and, not having money to 
buy me one, I made me one myself.” 

Muhle, by instinct, as it were, had discov- 
ered the eccentric method of turning which 
was to attain such importance in modern me- 
chanics. As an expert, Mr. Weil at once saw 
the importance of this invention. He kept 
the man with the wooden hat, and soon dis- 
covered, not only that he was an intelligent 
workman, but that he had an inventive genius, 
only needing an opportunity and some little 
education for his development. Soon Muble 
became a partner, and afterward, changing 
his name to Moulin, proprietor, made a large 
fortune by his skill and business tact. 


German Regard for Women. 


G. Monod, a French writer, in his book en- 
titled “* Germans and French,” makes the fol- 
lowing remarks: “ The regard of the Germans 
for women is the most remarkable trait of this 
war, for it is a national virtue, and one of the 
sources of the strength of the German race. 
Crimes may have been committed ; but, during 
a seven-months’ experience in war, I did not 
hear of a single one that was vouched for by 
trustworthy witnesses. On the contrary, I 
have seen women treated with the greatest re- 
spect, exciting the astonishment of the French 
soldiers. ‘* We would not have acted so,’ they 
frequently told me. The children were the 
especial favorites of the Germans. When 
there was no food in the house, and the moth- 
er would complain that she could not give the 
children any thing to eat, the soldiers found 
food for the whole family. They played with 
the children, took walks with them, learned 
French from them, and often the fact that 
there were children in the house made friends 
of foes. They spoke of their own children at 
home, counted ‘ un, deux, trois,’ by their fin- 
gers saying tall ‘ comme ca, comme ga, et comme 





ga,’ showing the height with their hands. The 
author makes a distinction between the differ- 
ent army-corps, more from hearsay, however, 
According to him, the rudest were the Meck- 
lenburgers, Pomeranians, Poles, Silesians, 
Eastern Prussians, and Bavarians ; the politest 
were the Brandenburgers, Saxons, Hanove- 
rians, Rhenish-Prussians, and Schleswigers.” 


A New Use for Cats. 


A correspondent of Land and Water writes: 
“Tt often appears to me that people, for the 
most part, are not aware of the great use cats 
are to us. Of course, we know of their use 
with respect to mice and rats ; but do we gen- 
erally know of the invaluable help they can 
give us in protecting from birds our garden- 
fruit and flowers? The late heavy rains, this 
spring, have given us the promise of abun- 
dance of strawberries, and in the south, at 
least, the bloom is magnificent. To keep off 
the birds, how sintple, how certain, how small 
is the cost of a cat on a small chain sliding on 
a wire, and giving the animal the walk up and 
down the whole length of the strawberry- 
beds! A knot at each end of the wire readily 
prevents the cat from twisting round the post 
which supports the wire, and a small kennel 
placed in the middle of the walk affords her 
shelter and a home for her kittens. In large 
gardens, a second cat is required; and the 
young ones, in their frequent visits to each 
other, greatly assist in scaring away the birds. 
I have for more than thirty years used, and 
seen used, with perfect success, this easy meth- 
od of protecting fruit ; and the very same plan 
is equally good in keeping hares and rabbits 
off flower-beds. After the first few days, cats 
in no way dislike this partial restraint, and 
when set quite free, after a few weeks’ watch- 
ing, they will of their own accord continue on 
guard. The kittens, more especially, attach 
themselves to this garden occupation, and of 
their own accord become the gardener’s best 
allies.” 


The: Pope to the Women. 


The pope gave some very sound advice to 
certain devout Roman ladies who waited upon 
him lately with an address and an original 
ode, written by one of themselves. His holi- 
ness said: ‘* Beloved daughters, I have re- 
ceived with pleasure all that you have done 
and spoken, and I recognize the good-will by 
which you are actuated to labor always for the 
glory of God. Atthe ascension of Jesus Christ 
two angels upbraided those who remained in 
astonishment and motionless, with their eyes 
turned up to heaven. Jesus Christ had gone 
up to heaven to open its gates tous. .He had 
ascended, all radiant in His brightness, and at- 
tended by the souls of the just whom He had 
just delivered out of prison. It was, indeed, 
natural that those who had seen a man go thus 
miraculously up to heaven—that those who had 
come thither with Jesus should remain fixed 
in wonder, gazing upward in their amazement. 
But the angels came and said to them, ‘ Why 
stand ye thus looking idly up toward heaven?’ 
Go rather to the upper chamber—the angels 
seem to have meant—go there and pray with 
the others. You see, then, dear daughters, 
that it is always wrong to stay still in idleness 
—yes, even when we are looking up to heaven 
to see wonders. In a word, we ought rather 
to act—rather to act than gaze. This is what 
you have to do always and everywhere you can 
—whether at your country-house, or among 
your friends, or in the midst of your families. 
Yes, there is good to be done by you in your 
own house. Even in your own houses you 
may have some little disorders to cure—some 
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of those belonging to you need setting right. 
If so, set them right charitably, and strive to 
bring them to a good life. Keep on praying 
fervently ; keep on working and setting a good 
example in all times and in all places, and then 
you will not have to be upbraided that you, 
too, ‘stand looking up to heaven.’ ” 


Germany and the Jesuits. 


One would suppose, says the Messager 
Franco-Américain, that the day after her vic- 
tories, Cesarized and intoxicated Germany 
would yield to a certain retrograde movement, 
the ideal of whose partisans is military and re- 
ligious despotism. But the contrary is true. 
The German Parliament has just passed a law, 
after a lengthy discussion, by a vote of one 
hundred and eighty-three against one hundred 
and one, which excludes from Germany the 
order of the Jesuits and all similar religious 
organizations, orders the dissolution of their 
establishments, and gives to the government 
the power to expel the members of these 
orders, who are foreigners, from the country, 
and of depriving those who are citizens of the 
right to emigrate. 

The Federal Council, before which all com- 
plaints are to be made, is charged with the 
execution of the law, the local police being 
subject to their orders. There is reason to 
suppose, from the number of its opponents, 
that all the provisions of the bill are not satis- 
factory to the Liberals, as the measure was op- 
posed only by the Catholics, a few reactionary 
Protestants, and the Poles. 

It is claimed that the measure is not in an- 
tagonism to the Roman Catholic Church, but 
only to the Jesuits and other kindred religious 
orders—the Liguorians, Fréres, Ignorantins, 
and others. Be that as it may, great alarm has 
been created at Rome by this blow at the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 





Foreign Items. 


EAN LEMOINNE, the Parisian journalist, 
has written a life of Eugéne Sue, the nov- 
elist, which contains some curious disclosures 
about the private affairs of that wonderfully- 
successful writer. Lemoinne, who was for 
many years an intimate friend of Sue, says 
that the latter took a strangely morbid interest 
in cruel and bloody scenes. He never failed to 
be present at an execution in Paris, and watched 
with his opera-glass the face of the doomed 
culprit from the moment he appeared on the 
scaffold to the bloody end. One day he went 
to England for the sole purpose of witnessing 
a flogging-scene, and he often regretted that 
he had never been able to see a Russian 
knouting. 


Fritz Reuter, the Low-German novelist, was 
recently offered a patent of nobility by the 
Emperor William of Germany, but declined it. 
William’s father, King Frederick William III., 
caused Reuter to be imprisoned for seven years 
as a conspirator against the safety of the state. 
During his imprisonment Reuter had frequently 
to sleep on the bare floor, and, when he com- 
plained of the harsh treatment he had to un- 
dergo, he was threatened with the lash. 


It is strange that the wives of all eminent 
composers of our times have little or no taste 
for music. Mme. Offenbach says she detests 
music. Mme. Verdi never goes to the opera. 
Mme. Gounod is a devout member of the 
church, and thinks her husband did very 
Wrong to compose any thing for the stage. 
Mme. Strauss is an excellent cantatrice, but has 





steadily refused to sing in public since she was 
married. 


Twenty years ago a Parisian publisher is- 
sued a book entitled “‘ Seven Generations of 
Executioners,’’ and purporting to have been 
written by Sanson, the last scion of the famous 
family of Parisian headsmen bearing that 
name. It has now been ascertained that this 
book was written by Auguste Maquet (McKeat), 
the Franco-Irish novelist, who invented the 
word “ Bohemian ”’ for “ journalist.”’ 


The King of Bavaria, in answer to an in- 
quiry made by the ex-Emperor Napoleon, 
whether he might go this summer to a Bavarian 
watering-place for the benefit of his health, re- 
plied that the popular feeling against Napoleon 
was too strong in Bavaria to render his appear- 
ance in that country desirable. 


Alexandre Dumas, Sr., was one day asked by 
a friend to contribute ten francs for the funeral 
of a bailiff who had died in destitute circum- 
stances. ‘‘ What!” exclaimed the great nov- 
elist, “‘ ten francs for burying a bailiff! Here 
are one hundred francs—bury ten bailiffs.’’ 


Meisonnier has painted three nundred and 
nineteen pictures from 1840 to 1872. Rosa 
Bonheur finished, from 1848 to 1872, seventy- 
one paintings. The whole number of William 
Kaulbach’s works, including the immense 
wall-paintings at the new museum in Berlin, is 
eighty-seven. 


The Emperor William I. of Germany has a 
private rent-roll of two million thalers. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria has hardly 
any private fortune at all. He generously paid 
the debts of his brother Maximilian, which 
consumed nearly all his private means. 


An adventurer named Henry Perry has 
been arrested at Ems, in Germany, for person- 
ating Lord Chichester, the Hon, George Ban- 
croft, and other diplomatic celebrities, for the 
purpose of obtaining large sums of money. 


The Duke d’Aumale has a famous collec- 
tion of copper coins, to which he constantly 
makes additions. Every afternoon he examines 
the copper sous at the various newspaper kiosks 
in Paris, and he often pays a gold-piece for a 
rare sou. 


Louis Ulbach, the Parisian journalist, has 
been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 
for having written in his newspaper, Za Cloche, 
that ‘‘ Rochefort’s condemnation did more 
honor to him than to his judges.’ 


The ex-Empress Carlotta of Mexico believes, 
in her insanity, at the palace of Laeken, that 
she is a wild beast, and she throws herself with 
indescribable ferocity upon anybody that en- 
ters her room. 


The Crown -Princess Victoria of Prussia 
offers a prize of ten thousand thalers for the 
best essay on advancing the material pros- 
perity of working-women. The essays may 
be written in German, French, or English. 


A college for journalists will be opened in 
Paris next September. A. Nefftzer, the emi- 
nent editor of Le Temps, will be president of 
the college, and A. Guéroult, Emile de Girar- 
din, and Alphonse Karr, will be the trustees. 


The Midnight Mission Society in Vienna 
claims to have reformed last year three hun- 
dred and four fallen women. 


The Greek Government has sued the Gior- 
nale d’ Ancona for damages for reporting that a 





number of Greek bandits had been pardoned 
on condition of their emigrating to the United 
States. 


Victorien Sardou’s new play will be entitled 
“L’Américaine.” The scene is laid in New 
York. It will be performed at the Paris Gym- 
nase next August. 


Pauline Lucca, the Berlin cantatrice, earned 
in the last seven years two hundred thousand 
dollars, which her husband, Baron von Rha- 
den, lost in a few weeks at the gaming-tabie. 


Victor Hugo denies that he sent a challenge 
to the Hon. George Bancroft. He says that he 
was opposed to duelling ever since he was 
able to think. 


Friedrich Spielhagen, the German novelist, 
has declined an offer to become editor-in-chief 
of a German newspaper published in St. 
Louis. 


Prince Napoleon, travelling under the name 
“General Bonaparte,”’ has gone to Prussia, 
He will pass the summer and autumn in Berlin. 


A Berlin paper says that Mademoiselle 
Marie Krebs made twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars by her concert tour in the United States. 


M. Renard, thirty years ago the greatest 
tenor in France, died recently in Paris, in 
abject poverty. 


Political prisoners in Russia receive nothing 
but bread and water, except by the special per- 
mission of the emperor. 


The coffin of the Archduchess Sophia of 
Austria stands between that of her son Max- 
imilian and that of the Emperor Francis I. 


Victor Emmanuel’s illegitimate son, Em- 
manuel Mirafiori, is one of the wealthiest bank- 
ers in Italy. 


Hermann, the celebrated magician, is not 
dead, as was recently reported, but lives in 
excellent health in Paris. 


Lyons has six daily papers, with an aggre- 
gate circulation of only ten thousand copies. 


Nélaton, the eminent French surgeon, will 
visit the United States next fall. 


Paul de Kock’s house at Belleville, near 
Paris, has been converted into a restaurant. 


The widow of Rossini lives now at a villa 
in the environs of Palermo. 


The King of Sweden is an invalid, and his 
physicians predict his death at no distant day. 


Seven thousand men are engaged in the 
book-selling business at Leipsic. 


Fourteen criminals, convicted of murder, 
await decapitation in Prussia. 


Nineteen persons were killed at bull-fights 
in Madrid during the last two years. 


The original manuscript of Humboldt’s 
“ Cosmos”’ is still in Berlin. 


Rochefort is still in France, and will not be 
transported to New Caledonia. 


Johann Strauss, the Austrian composer, has 
sixteen orders. 


Castelar, the Spanish orator, was formerly 
a type-setter. 


Rosa Bonheur’s new painting, ‘* Two Tigers 
fighting,” is said to be her masterpiece. 
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har - Cleveland police took up a prominent 
citizen in a sad state of mental aberration 
the other day, and after restoring him Jearned 
that he probabl lost his mind in trying to re- 
member and deliver the parting message of 
his wife, who, on kissing him good-by in the 
morning, told him to ‘‘ go to the dressmaker 
and tell her that she (the wife) had changed 
her mind, and would have the watered-silk 
made up instead of the poplin, and be sure and 
tell her,” said the wife, “ that if she thinks it 
would look better with ten bias flounces with- 
out puffing, and box-plaiting below the equa- 
tor, which should be gathered in hem-stitched 
gudgeons up and down the seams, with gusset- 
stitch between, she can make it up in that way 
instead of fluting the bobinette insertion, and 
piecing out with point appliqué, as I suggested 
yesterday.” 


Guest—' How comes this dead fly in m 
soup?” Waiter—‘‘ In fact, sir, 1 have no posi- 
tive idea how the poor thing came to its death. 
Perhaps it had not taken any food for a long 
time, dashed upon the soup, ate too much of it, 
and contracted an inflammation of the stomach 
that brought on death. The fly must have a 
very weak constitution, for when I served the 
soup it was ry merrily on the surface. 
Perhaps—and the idea presents itself only at 
this moment—it endeavored to swallow too 
large a piece of vegetable; this, remaining fast 
in his throat, caused a choking in the wind- 

ipe. This is the only reason I could give for 
the death of this insect.” 


A “joke” is credited to an American visitor 
in England. ‘ Wal, stranger,’’ he is reported 
to have said, “‘I guess = English juries ain’t 
smart, nohow. ff au American jury had tried 
the Tichborne case, I’ll tell you what they’d 
have done ; ro bought up all the Tich- 
borne bonds, and then found a verdict for the 
plaintiff.” 

Resist the temptation of circulating ill re- 

orts; if you cannot speak well of another, at 
east do not speak ill of him. Never speak ill 





of another behind his back. Why should you 
consider his character of less value than your 
own? Speak of others as you would were they 
present; speak as a friend of him who is ab- 
sent, and cannot speak for himself. 


An editor in Illinois, having engaged a new 
reporter, received the following as his first 
effort: ‘* We are informed that the gentleman 
hoo stood on his head under a pile-driver, for 
the purpose of having a tight pair of butes 
druv on, shortly afterward found himself in 
Chiny, perfectly naked, and without a cent in 
his pocket.” 


An old Dutch acquaintance, some years 
ago, who was elected a member of the Legisla- 
ture, said, in his broken-English style: ** Ven 
I vent to the Leckislatur, I tought I would find 
dem all Solomons dere; but I found dere vas 
some as pig fools dare as I vas.’’ 


Josh Billings says that the difference be- 
tween a blunder and a mistake is this: ‘“‘ When 
a man puts down a bad umbrella and takes up 
a good one, he makes a mistake; but, when he 

uts down a good one and takes up a bad one, 
fe makes a blunder.” 


Willard’s Hotel at Washington has been 
leased at the rate of fifteen thousand dollars 
the first year, twenty thousand the second, 
twenty-five thousand the third, and thirty 
thousand the fourth year and thereafter. 


A new style of ornamenting parasols is 
with a top, on which is a small thermometer, so 
that they can always tell to what degree of 
heat they have been subjected in their morning 
promenade. 


A man in Michigan swapped a horse for a 
man’s wife. A bachelor acquaintance remarked 
there was something wrong about that horse, 
or he would never have fooled it away in that 
manner. 


A young man who was caught straining his 
sweetlieart to his bosom, the other night, justi- 
fies himself on the ground that he has a right 
to strain his own honey. 


Quilp wants to know if horse-marines are 
mounted on fleet horses. 





Romeo was a self-made elephant. He came 
to this country without a dollar in his trunk 
took Greeley’s advice, went West, and died 
worth forty thousand dollars. 


A Michigan Indian was promptly escorted 
to the happy hunting-grounds by a can of 
nitro-glycerine, which he endeavored to open 
with his little hatchet. 


A wise darkey, in speaking of the happi- 
ness of married people, said: ** Dat ’ar pends 
altogedder on how much dey ’joy deyselves,” 


Settle as much money upon your wife as 
you can, for her second husband—poor fellow! 
—may not have a sixpence. 


Insects rob American farmers of three hun- 
dred million dollars every year. This will not 
be so when Mr. Greeley becomes president. 


The Princess Imperial of Germany, Queen 
Victoria’s oldest daughter, has seven children, 
three of whom are sons. 


The average cost of building a mile of rail- 
road is forty-four thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars in this country. 


When persons are sea-sick, what do they 
most desire? To feel sea-cure, of course. 


Farmers are like fowls—neither will get 
full crops without industry. 


Grasshoppers as big as sparrows flourish in 
orida. 


Florida has produced a potato twenty-six 
inches long. 


A recent freshet in Illinois drowned seven 
hundred hogs. 


They have tomato-vines in California eigh- 
teen feet high, or say they have! 


Agassiz requires us to believe that the 
primitive oyster was a foot long. 


A cord of birch-wood, made into clothes- 
pins, gives forty dollars’ profit. 


How to handle a red-hot iron—Wait until it 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER'S NOVELS. — 


NEW EDITION. 

“ The enduring its of F Cooper are his works. While the love 
of country continues to prevail, his memory will exist in the hearts of the people. So 
truly triotic and American throughout, they should find a place in every Ameri- 
can library.” —Danien WEBSTER. 





The undersigned have commenced the publication ot a new Library Edition of 
Cooper’s Novels, well printed, and bound in handsome style. The volumes will be 
issued rapidly, in the following order: 

. Tue Srv. 17. Winc AND WING. 
. Tae Por. 18. Oak Opentncs. 
. Rep Rover. 19. SATANSTOE. 
Tue DeERsLaver. Tue CHAIN-BEARER. 
. Tue PaTHriIxDER. . Tue Rep-sxins. 
. Tue Last or THE MOHICANS. . Tue Crater, 
. Tue Pronerrs. . Homewarp Bounp. 
. Tue Prairte. Home as Founp, 
Lionet Lincotn. . HEIDENMAUER. 
Wert or Wisu-Ton-Wisx, . THe Heavsman. 
. Tae Warer-wircn. 5 = Tire. 
. Tue Bravo. HE Sea Lions. 
. Mercepes or CAsTILe. . WYANDOTTE. 
14. Tue Two ApMirRats. THe Montxins. 
> AFLOAT AND AsHore. 31. PRECAUTION. 
16, Mites WALLINGFORD. 32. Ways or THe Hour. 


tamo. Brown cloth. Gilt side and back. Price, $1.25 per vol. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 








of being in every respect the safest, purest, and best Illuminating Oil in general 
From millions of gallons sold, no accidents have ever occurred. 
Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


use. 





Appletons’ Library of American Fiction 


»"» Appletons’ Library of American Fiction consists of select novels by American 
authors, published in neat octavo volumes, for popular circulation, and usually ac- 
companied with illustrations. 


1, VALERIE AYLMER. 8vo. Price, paper, $1; cloth, $1.50. 
2. THE LADY OF THE ICE. By James De Mitte. With 


Illustrations. 8vo. ¢, paper, 75 cents; cloth, $z.2s. 


3. MORTON HOUSE. By the author of “Valerie Aylmer.” 


ith Illustrations. 8vo. . paper, $1.00; cloth, $r.50. 


oe RIGHTED AT LAST, A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo 


ice, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
With 


5. MABEL LEE. 5 | the author of ‘‘ Morton House.” 


Illustrations. 8vo. Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1 so. 


6. DOCTOR VANDYKE. By J. Esten Cooke. (Jn press.) 
7. EBB-TIDE. By the author of “‘ Valerie Aylmer,” etc. (/# press.) 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





